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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


E shall hear a good deal about inter- 
WG Allied debts in the next few weeks. For 

years the French thesis was that in 
common justice Germany’s Reparation debt must 
not be scaled down to a supposedly ‘‘ reason- 
able” figure until France’s war debts had either 
been cancelled or at least written down to 
a total which her Finance Ministers could 
envisage without dismay. At the London 
Conference M. Herriot consented to the fixa- 
tion not indeed of Germany’s total debt, but 
of her annual obligations: and in return for this 
obtained Mr. MacDonald’s promise that Allied 
debts should receive speedy attention at a special 
conference to be convoked for that purpose. By 
that pledge our new Government naturally con- 
sider themselves bound. It seems now decided 
that the Finance Ministers of the Allied Powers 
will broach the subject when they meet in Paris 
in a few days to discuss the apportionment of the 
Dawes annuities and the winding up of the 
accounts of the Ruhr occupation. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 

Quite a new aspect of the debt question has 
come into prominence in the last fortnight. But 
recently it was France who was clamouring for the 
subject to be raised, while we maintained a some- 
what aloof attitude, pending a declaration of 
policy on the part of the United States. But now 
that definite conversations have taken place 
between high officials of the Washington Govern- 


‘ment and the French Ambassador in that city, we 


are forced to be on the alert lest we should be 
penalized both as a creditor and as a debtor by a 
Franco-American arrangement behind our backs. 
This explains the urgency with which the new 
Parliament fell to discussing the problem on Tues- 
day evening and the devotion of Mr. Churchill's 
first speech as Chancellor to it. The policy of 


' the Government is to be based on the principle of 


the so-called Balfour Note of August, 1922. This 


_ means that Great Britain is prepared to make 
' weighty sacrifices, but on condition that these are 


not entirely unbalanced by certain renouncements 
on the part of our friends. This policy, which 
will have the general support of the country, must, 
however, be expounded and defended with modera- 
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tion. We deplore the extreme bitterness of tone 
of some of the comments in the popular Press, 
which can only irritate French and Italian opinion 
without in any way furthering our own just cause. 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 

With the King’s Speech we deal elsewhere ; 
here we may note what was, in our opinion, the 
one serious omission. The Government have out- 
lined a wide programme of reform, but there is one 
reform, not, it is true, of a ‘‘ popular”’ kind, but 
at least equally important in its way, for which 
a place should have been found. We refer to the 
reform of the Second Chamber. _ If the present 
Administration does not carry this out, it may 
never be carried out. The Government have a 
chance now such as may never come again. With 
every prospect of long life before them, they must 
see to it that the Constitution is in this respect 
permanently adjusted; else, when the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum brings back the Socialists, 
it may be permanently too late. 


MR. MACDONALD’S SPEECH 


Nothing so ill became the life of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Premiership as his leaving of it; 
now he seems determined to persevere in the antics 
which then so discredited him. His speech on 
Tuesday was surely one of the most- pitiable 
displays in which an ex-Prime Minister can ever 
have indulged. About that speech the less said 
the better. Mr. MacDonald has acquired what 
the psychologists would call a Zinovieff ‘‘ com- 
plex.” He is in danger of becoming the ex- 
Inspector Syme of politics, a one-idea man with 
a grievance. Why he should feel himself entitled 
to the luxury of a grievance over this matter is 
hard to comprehend, seeing that it was he who 
issued the now notorious letter to the public, 
together with his reply, thereby acknowledging 
his belief in its genuineness. 


A DEAD SUBJECT 


His passionate demands for further investiga- 
tion (as Foreign Secretary, and as Prime Minister, 
he surely undertook all the investigations neces- 
sary) are of a piece with the plea of the criminal 
who has convinced himself of his innocence. Mr. 
MacDonald has a notable facility for deceiving 
‘imself. But probably his behaviour is more 
truly explained as a piece of bluff designed to 
placate his disturbed followers. Mr. MacDonald 
must himself realize that the country takes no 
further interest in the Zinovieff affair. It formed 
its opinions on this matter during the election and 
registered them at the polls. Now it expects the 
politicians to get down to constructive work, not 
to delve for the skeleton of a scapegoat in the quag- 
mires of past controversy. 


POLITICIANS AND THE PRESS 


‘‘ When in difficulty attack the Press ’’’: such 
might be the motto of our more volatile politicians. 
Mr. Lloyd George in the past found frequent 
refuge in such attacks, and now Mr. MacDonald, 
cornered by his performances over Russia, blames 
the Press for his discomfiture. With both men it 
was the same Press; perhaps because the largest 


target is the easiest for somewhat erratic marks. 
manship. A shining exception in this respect 
is Mr. Baldwin, who has himself suffered more 
than most public men at the hands of a section of 
the. Press and has maintained in the face of it a 
dignified and contemptuous silence. And he has 
been amply justified; for in spite of ali its 
endeavours he has achieved a very remarkable 
personal success. (Which raises the question of 
how far, if at all, the British public to-day pays 
heed to the political opinions of the daily 
newspapers. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S JOURNEY 


By a combination of the positive merit of being 
himself, courteous, distinguished and dispas- 
sionate, with the negative merit of not being a 
certain most noble colleague, who has become the 
victim of international legend, Mr. Chamberlain 
has won a warm spot in the hearts of France and 
Italy, such as few recent Foreign Secretaries have 
enjoyed. His tour to Rome via Paris has been 
diplomatically triumphal. We prefer to await his 
own statement of the results of his talks with M. 
Herriot, Signor Mussolini, and the Pope before 
commenting upon them at any length. The one 
point which is so important as to call for immediate 
mention is the rumour, active in the most informed 
circles in Paris, that Mr. Chamberlain has spoken 
favourably of the possible revival of the old pro- 
ject for a Franco-Belgo-Britannic Pact against 
German aggression, as a better means of guar- 
anteeing France’s security than the rather elaborate 
schemes emanating from Geneva. We gravely 
doubt if such a proposal would meet with wide- 
spread favour in this country, and we are certain 
that the Government would not put it forward with- 
out making it perfectly clear that we cannot con- 
ceivably assume specific responsibilities for the 
preservation of rickety frontiers in Eastern Europe. 
We are bound to hear more of this matter later. 


THE INDIAN SERVICES 


The decision to go forward promptly with the 
application of the Lee Report recommendations 
is very welcome in so far as it will relieve the hard- 
ships of the Indian Services. Progress with 
Indianization is quite another matter. Unless the 
examination of the Indian Constitutional experi- 
ment in 1929 is merely a solemn farce, the inten- 
tion being to sanction a continuance or a develop- 
ment in the face of overwhelming and increasing 
evidence of the failure of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, it is open to Parliament to decide that the 
experiment has failed. What will be the situation 
if that decision should be reached after Indianiza- 
tion has been forced on as if we were about to 
complete the experiment? Reversion to the old 
system, or something like it, presupposes a strong 
British element in the Services. Why should we 
behave now as if it were certain that the experi- 
ment could be continued when we see every week 
reasons why it will have to be abandoned ? 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Under the German electoral law the number of 
seats in the Reichstag is dependent upon the 
number of votes polled. As the poll was this 
week considerably higher than at the last elections 
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in May, many more seats have been won than 
lost. Consequently, parties which return the 
same proportion of the sxeichstag as last time are 
enabled to claim ‘* victories ’’ without having 
defeated anybody. The Centre, Democrats, 
People’s Party, and Nationalists are all availing 
themselves of the opportunity. The Social 
Democrats alone have registered a_ serious 
increase in the proportion of the total seats which 
they have won. The Ludendorffians have 
suffered pretty heavily, though they are by no 
means annihilated, while the Communists retain 
forty-five out of their previous sixty seats, show- 
ing that Communism in Germany has a rather 
alarmingly large following over and above the 
unfortunate and hysterical individuals driven to 
its standard by hunger and despair in the 
anarchical period of one year ago. 


STALEMATE 


From the internal point of view the results can- 
not be considered wholly satisfactory. The prob- 
lem which the elections were specially intended to 
solve remains as baffling as ever. The puzzle 
(for whose solution the post of Imperial Chan- 
cellor is offered as first prize) is to find a coalition 
which can simultaneously command the Reichstag 
and keep the peace within its own ranks. The 
prospects for this are if anything worse now than 
before the election, because in the course of the 
struggle the People’s Party has indulged in such 
reckless mud-slinging at the Democrats, that the 
latter can hardly with self-respect ever again 
agree to share the power with them. The situa- 
tion reveals a serious weakness in the German 
political system, but to blame Proportional Repre- 
sentation for it, as do numerous organs of the 
London Press, seems to us absurd. Given some 
half a dozen parties of approximately equal 
strength, the composition of the Reichstag is 
bound to be a motley one, by whatever system 
elected. It is not the multiplicity of small groups, 
but the plurality of major parties that is the bane 
of German politics. As long as this persists (and 
that is a matter independent of electoral law and 
procedure) the Reichstag is bound to be a home 
of bargaining and compromise, even under the 
single constituency system, which may have 
served us well in our own recent election, but the 
previous year played us quite as embarrassing a 
trick as anything with which Germany has had to 


put up. 


M. HERRIOT’S TROUBLES 


From the European point of view the German 
results must be judged satisfactory. The parties 
pledged to fulfil the Dawes scheme return in 
slightly stronger numbers. In this the stiffest 
Poincarist could hardly find occasion for alarm. 
But it is not so much Poincarism as Millerandism 
that is at the present moment looming perilous 
for M. Herriot. The emphasis of M. Millerand’s 
opposition is upon internal policy, and it is just 
on this front that the Government is weakest. 
The old Clerical issue which has been recovering 
impetus steadily in the last two years is engender- 
ing formidable bitterness in the country. The 
Communist ‘‘ round up ”’ in Paris last week was, 


it seems, in reality rather an oblique blow at the 
Clericals than a straight hit at Moscow, with 
whom M. Herriot has no obvious reason for wish- 
ing to quarrel at the present moment. The truth 
seems to be that the Premier wants to appeal to 
moderate central opinion in the country to rally 
round him in his fight against the ‘* two extremes 
of; Bolshevism and Clerico-Fascism.’’ His real 
quarrel being with the latter, he has cleverly 
placed in the foreground his stern measures 
against the former, so as to impress the moderate 
mind with his impartiality. 

THE HULL EXECUTION ’ 

It is, we suppose, as inevitable that the public 
should from time to time evince the kind of 
illogical sentimentality which this week marked 
the agitation over the execution of William George 
Smith at Hull, as it would have been surprising 
had the Home Secretary yielded to it. In this 
instance the wave of popular feeling was partic- 
ularly hard to understand, for while Capital 
Punishment exists, here indeed was a case where 
it was rightly enforced. The man Smith was 
found guilty of the crime of murdering his lover, 
in the presence of her three children, because he 
suspected her (wrongly, as it appeared) of having 
relations with an old man of eighty: surely a 
sufficiently revolting and callous crime. Much of 
the indignation among the people of Hull was 
undoubtedly heightened by a genuine suspicion 
that the condemned man did not have the same 
opportunities of legal defence as one of more 
means could have had. A good deal of such 
suspicion would obviously be allayed were the 
Crown to appoint a Public Defender to take his 
place alongside the Public Prosecutor. The Home 
Secretary might give the matter his consideration. 


"VARSITY RUGBY 


The Oxford and Cambridge Rugby Football 
Match had the best possible weather for an English 
December; also the best possible weather for 
Oxford, whose speedy three-quarters just managed 
to snatch a victory from behind a beaten pack. On 
a muddy day the Cambridge forwards could hardly 
have been checked. The form of the two teams 
against the New Zealanders made it plain that 
Cambridge was formidable when the mastery lay 
with the forwards and that Oxford had brilliant 
resources in attack. The game ran true to this 
form, and the Cambridge forwards put up a 
tremendous fight under the handicap of a 
mechanical three-quarter line that could do 
nothing but the obvious. The Oxford three- 
quarters were just the reverse and won the match 
by their initiative backed by their speed. A Cam- 
bridge partisan might say that Oxford was lucky 
to win; an Oxford partisan would retort that a 
team which was so often on the opponents’ goal- 
line and yet failed to score heavily deserved to 
lose. The impartial spectator would remark that 
he had seen an admirable battle between strength 
and pace, with pace winning under its own condi- 
tions of weather, and that it was good to see the 
great game played so hard and yet soclean. The 
number of penalty kicks could have been counted 
on one hand; to those who have been watching 
the All Blacks this was a most agreeable change. 
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THE KING’S SPEECH 


T will be generally agreed that in the pre- 
[ iiminary debate following the Speech from the 

Throne on Tuesday the Prime Minister had 
the best of the battle. Mr. MacDonald, abandon- 
ing the customary and creditable practice on the 
first day of a session, ripped off the button fgom 
his foil without preliminary or apology, and 


embarked upon a peculiarly artless and clumsy 


display of political swordsmanship. Dispensing 
with ceremony, he was merely abusive, and 
repeated on his first reappearance in the House 
the worst faults of his electioneering campaign. 
For a short while, by the exercise of strict per- 
sonal discipline, Mr. MacDonald was able as 
Prime Minister to appear moderate and restrained ; 
but before many months his best efforts broke 
down, and culminated in a perfect riot of 
irresponsibility on the platform. Now that he 
finds himself once more relieved of the cares of 
office he seems determined to demonstrate to the 
country that, whatever may be true of his party, 
he himself is certainly not fit to govern. Mr. 
Lloyd George was restrained and ineffective; he 
had little to say of any importance, although his 
reference to the very urgent question of inter- 
Allied debts was opportune, and called forth from 
the Prime Minister a promise of early discussion, 
a promise fulfilled next day by Mr. Churchill’s 
pronouncement. 
in disposing of the gibes of his critics. He was 
quiet, playful, and effective, and his frankness, 
which many might consider weak or ingenuous, 
obviously impressed the House. 

The King’s Speech itself fulfilled expectations 
without providing any surprises except the wel- 
come reference to the forthcoming visit of the 
Prince of Wales to the Argentine. It was a 
longer Speech than usual, as befitted an intro- 
duction to what promises to be a longer-lived 
Parliament than most, and contained proposals 
for reforms of a kind and to an extent which would 
have amply satisfied a Liberal Government of 
pre-war days. Its keynote was Imperial; the new 
Government is nothing if not conscious of its 
Imperial responsibilities and opportunities, and 
the assurance that the overseas Governments are 
to be fully consulted on all matters of moment to 
them is the best proof that at last we are 
to have a full and considered Empire policy, 
and the best augury for the future avoid- 
ance of those misunderstandings which are simply 


the outcome of tactlessness and lack of imagina- 


tion. 

Not in this respect alone did the King’s 
Speech belie the forecasts of the Government’s 
political ‘opponents ;who have prophesied black 
reaction as the inevitable handmaid of a Conser- 
vative ministry. On this point Mr. Geoffrey 
Ellis’s speech in moving the Address was 
emphatic, but equally emphatic were the terms 
of the Speech itself. The call therein to 
national unity and co-operation underlined the 
determination of the Government, earlier voiced 
by Mr. Baldwin in his speech last week at 
the Albert Hall, to regard its mandate as a 
national rather than a party mandate and to legis- 
late not for one class but for all. But it means 
much more than this. Mr. Baldwin is the ideal 


Mr. Baldwin had no difficulty’ 
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leader of a democratic Conservative Party. He js 
in reality a Liberal in the best sense of the word 
and his common-sense idealism and broad vision 
enable him to strike just the right note. He 
understands and has said that democracy must 
work out its own salvation, that a Government can 
only go so far in progress as the country will 
allow, and that the cure for its ills must be wrought 
by the determination and co-operation of the 
nation as a whole. Man cannot live by legis. 
lation alone: and if the people will but respond to 
the appeal in the King’s Speech and in Mr. Bald- 
win’s address to his followers at the Albert Hall, 
believe that the Government intends to use its 
large majority to carry out a large and broad- 
minded policy, and in that belief will make a 
genuine effort to sink their differences in a 
sustained effort to improve their country, the Union 
Jacks waved so enthusiastically at the Albert Hall 
will have had a worthy significance. 

It is a high standard to set, but the fact that 
it is a Conservative Government which has set it 
is encouraging, and a final refutation of those 


critics who have asserted that the ideal of social 


service is the monopoly of the so-called ‘ pro- 
gressive ’’ parties. This is the great differ- 
ence between Socialism and Conservatism, that 
Socialism, with all its professions of idealism, 
seeks to better conditions by purely material 
means. Mr. Baldwin summed up the whole 
matter shrewdly and succinctly when he spoke of 
the attempt to apply ‘‘ violent material remedies 
for ancient spiritual wrongs.’’ We doubt if any 
Government has set either itself or the nation a 
higher standard of conduct, or appealed more 
inspiringly to the best instincts of the people. 


THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD 


III—THE CAUSES OF HIGH MEAT 
PRICES 


AST week, in describing the extraordinary 
L_ position which a British combine, directed 

by members of the Vestey family, has made 
for itself in the meat market, we pointed out that 
the combine operated in both the wholesale and 
the retail marts, and was thus peculiarly qualified 
to answer the question why the price of meat to 
the consumer is on so unreasonably high a level. 
The great American firms, which share with the 
Vestey interests the control of the import trade, 
have no part in retailing the meat, and cannot pro- 
perly be questioned about the prices paid by the 
private consumer. All that they can be asked to 
explain is why meat as it reaches the wholesale 
market is not cheaper. 

To this inquiry they may give a reply which will 
either clear them of any charge of profiteering, or 
at least show that their profits contribute but little 
to the exorbitant charge ultimately made to the 
consumer. The price of meat as landed in this 
country depends primarily on the prices ruling in 
the cattle markets of Australasia, which may be 
left out of account in discussing the American 
firms, and of South America. But the relation 
between the price of an ox and the price of the 
beef derived from it is not a simple one. What 


shall be charged for the beef is strongly influenced 
by the price obtainable at the time for the non- 
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edible material—the hide, hoofs, horns, and for 
what the chef calls abats and the vulgar describe 
as ‘‘ innards.”” The price of hides is much affected 
by the extent of supplies from a country which 
exports no meat, but is an enormous exporter of 
hides and skins, India; and the market for by- 
products of the slaughter of cattle, not forgetting 
the blood used as a fertilizer, fluctuates as an 
immense variety of factors affect it. Other things 
being roughly equal, the price of meat will rise 
whenever the price of by-products declines, and 
we must remember that with the cessation of the 
war there was an end of the unprecedented demand 
for leather. 

The price of meat will also be altered for better 
or worse by decline or increase of demand in the 
European markets, and it should be noted that 
since the Armistice some countries, of which Italy 
is the most important, have markedly raised their 
demand for imported meat, while the principal 
former customers, of which this country is easily 
the greatest, have either maintained or enlarged 
their requirements. Intensification of demand and 
the opening of new markets naturally stimulate 
the exporters, and, further back in the chain, the 
cattle breeders, but supply cannot rapidly be 
adjusted to demand, for the works at which live 
cattle are transformed into frozen carcases cannot 
suddenly be enabled to increase their output, and 
since transport is in vessels specially designed and 
fitted for the trade, and cannot satisfactorily be 
undertaken by ordinary cargo steamers, the 
process of adjustment is further delayed. 

The conditions sketched in the last two para- 
graphs go a long way towards explaining why the 
wholesale price of meat is not lower. It is likely 
enough that there remains a margin of profit 
exceeding that which the exporters are entitled in 
reason to make, but we can see little use in dwel- 
ling on this probability. For even were it possible, 
by any action open to the Government or the public 
here, to eliminate this, the effect on what really 
concerns the consumer, the price per Ib. of an 
ordinary joint, would be imperceptible. Neither 
in the meat trade nor in any other will the retailer 
pass on to the consumer a reduction that must be 
measured in fractions of a penny per lb. For 
practical purposes, we must assume that, under 
present conditions, the wholesale price of meat 
landed in England cannot be appreciably lowered. 
But there is one extremely important respect in 
which those conditions could be altered, not at 
once, it is true, but in the course of a few years. 
The lower the price of home-produced meat, the 
lower will be the price of the imported article. 
Setting aside New Zealand lamb, there is no 
imported meat which would not be utterly out of 
the competition if its price were not much lower 
than that of the home-produced article. This 
country, however, cannot produce sufficiently 
cheap meat until it thoroughly reorganizes its 
methods, develops a real belief in co-operation, and 
with the best plant learns how to utilize by-pro- 
ducts to the full. The thing could be done, it 
ought to be done, and a really determined effort 
spread over five or six years would be of great 
benefit alike to the cattle-breeder and_ the 
consuming public. 

Pending such a desirable development, is there 
anything that can be done? In our previous article 


we have hinted that action by the British combine, 
which has 2,400 retail establishments here, as well 
as works abroad and elaborate storage facilities, 
would result in some relief, and we shall presently 
indicate some useful work that might be done to 
educate the consuming public in economy. But 
there is one thing that must at almost any cost be 
avoided—State control. If the retailer is avaricious 


- to-day, it is very largely because during the period 


of State control he learned to expect more profit 
with less risk and less effort than he had ever 
known before. The control has long disappeared, 
but the retailer hankers after the easy gains of 
that period, and to the best of his ability preserves 
the conditions to which he then became accus- 
tomed In doing this he is considerably helped by 
the ignorant and obstinate preferences of middle 
and lower-middle class customers, who seem to 
recognize the existence of hardly any but the best 
cuts, and labour under the delusion that there are 
few alternatives to roasting meat. Were our 
popular Press to undertake the education of this 
public, were it to publish diagrams showing what 
the less reputed joints really are, and were the 
scores of effective methods of dealing with the 
secondary joints to be popularly adopted, the 
retailer would soon be deprived of his excuse that, 
as only the best cuts are required, he has to make 
all his profit onthem. But this is a minor matter, 
and we return to the essential thing—the increase 
of home production. 


What we should like to see instituted is a 
thorough inquiry into the methods now used in 
this country, especially in the smaller centres of 
population, with a view to demonstration of the 
waste involved. This should be accompanied by 
an exposition of the most scientific and economical 
methods in vogue in America. On it should follow 
a development of the co-operation without which 
small men can achieve nothing, for in isolation 
they can neither afford to set up plant of a modern 
type, nor find enough work to keep it fully 
employed. The State can direct the necessary 
inquiries and encourage application of better 
methods, but the main part of the work must be 
done by the trade itself, and will be better done 
without State interference. It is, of course, true 
that the extraordinary progress, mechanical and 
commercial, of the American industry is directed 
towards export, and this country can never become 
an exporter of meat. But, up to a point, it can 
advantageously adopt American methods, with 
some modifications. Vigorous endeavours along 
these lines would still leave us in England largely 
dependent on imported meat, but it would diminish 
the extent of that dependence, in itself an 
important gain; and what is more pertinent to the 
present discussion, it would force down the price 
of imported meat. It should be impressed on 
retailers who are content with a reasonable profit 
that this would not harm them, though it would 
benefit the public. Since the home-produced meat 
would be available at a price which, quality con- 
sidered, was competitive, the retailer would be able 
to insist on the imported meat being supplied him 
at a price which enabled him to keep within the 
maximum the public was willing to pay, and yet 
gave him his due profit. The decrease would be 
substantially at the expense of the shipper and the 
foreign producer. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES 
THE PULL OF LONDON 


By E. M. NICHOLSON 


HETHER the metropolis exists for the 
W good of the nation or the nation for the 


good of the metropolis is a question which 
has in modern England become something more 
than an academic one. In the middle ages the 
population of London was apparently not much 
over a seventieth that of the whole country. By 
1921 it was almost a fifth. But it is not possible 
with the help of such crude statistics alone to 
appreciate the increasing strangle-hold of the 
capital. For during the middle ages the dominance 
of London was not only less complete but less 
assured. Parliaments were often held at York, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Winchester, and other places : 
in commerce Norwich, and later Bristol, were com- 
petitors on equal terms. Though the leadership 
never left the capital for long there was always a 
healthy uncertainty about it. For these reasons the 
pull of London was not yet considerable. There was 
no reason why these medievals should choose to 
seek their fortune in London rather than in their 
local capital. Events used to take place in those 
days at other towns besides the metropolis. The 
good things of life were as easily to be enjoyed 
in Norwich or in York. Moreover, there was a 
strong home sense among them. Actually the 
Londoner was no more of a foreigner to the 
provincial then than now, but he was felt to be. 
Impartially regarded, York would have almost as 
much to offer a man in riches and reputations as 
London, and to a Yorkshireman much more. 


The result of this more even distribution of 
honours was that each part of the country 
received a fair share of the first-class men. In 
course of time the old balance has been upset. 
Though the modern growth of manufacturing 
towns has become a barrier to the increasing 
numerical preponderance of London in terms of 
population, it has only served to magnify her real 
ascendancy. The incredible state of affairs has 
actually been brought about that it is cheaper to 
buy fruit and vegetables in London than at the 
place where they were grown. Furthermore, all 
the best produce being earmarked for London, 
only inferior grades are available for the neigh- 
bours of the grower. 


But before considering more categorically the 
present state of affairs it may be permissible to put 
forward a few constructive suggestions on the other 
side. No opportunity for decentralization ought 
to be missed. The Government might well set an 
example by distributing over England such public 
offices as are not indispensable to London. If a 
precedent is required, the Ordnance Survey, with 
its Director-General and staff at Southampton, 
provides an admirable one. Greater circulation of 
loan collections out of the treasures hoarded away 
in the vaults of the national museums at London 
would help to increase the value and influence of 
the provincial establishments. A National Lend- 
ing Library organization, by which any book 
within reason could be obtained through the local 
free libraries for research, would fill a serious gap. 


More inducement should be given to people of 
exceptional capacity to remain in the provinces, 
To a great extent the provinces drive out their 
prophets by stubbornly refusing them not so much 
equal pay with London as equal opportunities for 
promotion. It is a question less of money than of 
tact, appreciation, and common-sense. The Press 
is controlled by London: the great morning news- 
papers are not English journals but local London 
journals, which by sheer organization and enter- 
prise have imposed themselves upon the country, 
The great museums are all in London: Justice (or 
rather, Law) is centred at London: outside London 
the theatre has only a precarious hold on life. 
Probably ninety per cent. of the important books 
published each year in England are published in 
London. A London firm, simply through the 
prestige accruing from its location, has generally 
the advantage over provincial rivals. 


Long ago this pull of London succeeded in dis- 
torting the map of England and altering its political 
geography. The home counties show this clearly. 
Not Colchester, an ancient and historic town, one 
of the four Roman coloniae in Britain, but Chelms- 
ford, an overgrown village by comparison, is the 
capital of Essex. In Sussex, Chichester, which 
once ruled a kingdom, is not the county town, but 
Lewes, which without that dignity would be no 
more considerable than Steyning or Arundel or 
the other little market-towns on the fringe of the 
Downs. For a short period Kingston-on-Thames 
was able to usurp the position of Guildford in the 
same way: almost within living memory Ayles- 
bury has finally supplanted Buckingham, which 
happens to lie sixteen miles farther out. Most 
amazing of all, Canterbury, the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of a great part of the world and one of 
the most historic cities in Europe, is not the county 
town of Kent. These upstart capitals—Maidstone, 
Aylesbury, Lewes, Chelmsford—hold their prefer- 
ment as the nominees and deputies of London. In 
every instance they happen to be not only much 
closer to the metropolis than the rightful shire 
town, but through their comparatively colourless 
atmosphere far more amenable to her influence. 
Like an irresistible magnet London draws the seats 
of administration closer. All cheques must be 
cleared through London: letters and goods must 
go round by London: a man cannot travel 
expeditiously by train from Brighton to Dover or 
from Reading to Luton without going all the way 
round by London. All the railways and the high- 
roads of England are gathered in the knot of 
London and go to swell its already swollen traffic. 
Half the notorious London traffic problem consists 
of people and goods being transported by road or 
from terminus to terminus across the metropolis 
when they neither needed nor wanted to come 
near it. 


London has bitten off more than she can chew. 
We see the chaos of surplus goods and taxicabs— 
there is no avoiding them. We see less vividly 
the far greater tragedy of the human surplus, 
attracted to the capital like moths round a brilliant 
lantern. Some of the fortune-seekers come by 
choice, others from sheer compulsion, for in a fair 
number of careers, and especially arts, the pro- 
vinces have little or nothing to offer. Among 
such overcrowded professions as the Bar and 
journalism the squandering of good lives is appal- 
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ling. The mere facts that these unfortunates have 
passed the legal examinations or been willing to 
play the hazardous game of modern journalism, 
attest an enterprise and ability which no country 
can afford to throw away. We can hardly doubt 
that men of the first rank are constantly being lost 
among this superfluity: judging from the early 
vicissitudes of such men in the past they are more 
likely to sink than to swim. The result is that 
London is full of people, mostly fairly young, who 
are either failures there or have compromised with 
failure. In a provincial town they would supply 
just the amount of energy and enthusiasm which 
is required to keep it awake. Nothing is more 
hopelessly stagnant (except at the making of 
money) than the average English provincial town 
of the present day. It has not a fair chance: all 
its talent and vitality are drawn away to the metro- 
polis, which welcomes all comers though it cannot 
offer more than half of them a bare living. Like 
some monstrous Pied Piper of Hamelin, London 
is playing a tune to lure away those who were 
meant to be the life and soul of the whole land, 
and God knows what it does with them. 


GIPSY SMITH 


By YVONNE CLOUD 


revivalism should still have the power to move 

and sway masses? This sense of surprise is 
born because the emotional appetite of the public, 
as we see it being satisfied by the Press and the 
cinema, seems so small, so weak-tea-and-fancy- 
pastry, so shy of solids. Sometimes, on contem- 
plating the dulled faces in train and tram and 
’bus, one wonders sorrowfully what is there in the 
world that will kindle a glow of feeling and 
interest in those eyes? Parody and vulgarization 
have supplanted what a less ‘“‘ civilized’’ age 
would not have dared to treat of in any but the 
spirit of poetry and with all seriousness; a vast 
section of the public seems to have missed the 
essential truths which our age has dealt with so 
treacherously. How long must we wait before the 
popular idea of life, of love, of the zsthetic and 
religious emotions is set to rights again? One has 
only to visit that rare thing, a sensitive and honest 
play (as ‘ Fata Morgana,’ for example), to realize 
what battles must be fought before any man in full 
possession of his sensibilities can discover to an 
English crowd the matters closest to his heart. 
The gift of oratory has been put into strange 
hands at times. From Brutus to Horatio 
Bottomley we have examples of men who, pos- 
sessed of this gift, knowing instinctively the ‘‘ thus 
far and no farther ’’ of mob psychology, have 
threaded the mazy paths of human comprehen- 
sion, and then cried: ‘‘ Follow! ’’—and were 
Obeyed. Yet in the history of all but our own 
times, we have been pleased to suppose an 
audience emotionally responsive; sensitively, 
imaginatively waiting for this call. 


But to-day, in England, when we can have no 
illusions about the nature of our public, when we 
are not even being faced by the crises which 
impelled Horatio Bottomley’s greatest flights of 


I: it not surprising that the methods of 


oratory, the advent of a Gipsy Smith is worth 
remarking, his work infinitely worth watching. 
This urgent little man is much more than effec- 
tive: he positively succeeds in a task which is not 
only the duty, but the attempted practice of every 
clergyman on every Sunday morning; he makes 
people examine themselves, turn their eyes 
inwards, animates in them a desire for individual 
effort. Revivalism has most often been attacked 
for merely arousing an hysteria, from which a man 
will recover with a sense of shame, even of having 
degraded himself; and it has had to justify itself 
by pointing to the few examples where the impetus 
of a purely emotional crisis has carried a human 
being through years of sustained effort. But, in 
spite of these few examples, there must always 
exist antagonism to a practice which seeks to effect 
good by upsetting mental equilibrium. 

Gipsy Smith does not, however, employ this 
means; he appeals to the mind, and commands 
that a mental re-valuation be made by his 
followers. Asa lay-preacher he is not original in 
thought or method. His platform manner is good, 
dramatic, non-theatrical; his voice is melodious, 
but not hypnotically so; he employs the usual 
terms of the self-educated man, the unattractive 
gestures of his kind; yet by no less a thing than 
his intense sincerity he arouses an enthusiasm so 
great that one had thought it reserved only for 
sporting events. There is no wizardry about his 
methods: he exudes none of the moist heat of 
the professional charmer; rather, he roars and 
crackles like an open fire. One may approach and 
be roasted alive, or one may stand aside and watch 
the leaping flames in wonder and admiration—a 
good blazing fire and a sincere public speaker are 
not so common in these days—but one is not 
dragged willy-nilly into the heat until the intellect 
is sent drowsily a-nodding. And this is due to the 
fact that Gipsy Smith is not, as so many orators 
have been, primarily in love with his art, tempted 
to experiment with its effects, but is truly 
championing his own convictions, 

In club and studio and study a certain number 
of basic truths are sometimes discussed by the 
elect, who assume empirically that the world below 
their windows would be blankly non-under- 
standing, to the point of hatred, of all such dis- 
cussion. Occasionally some public character in 
authority so far forgets to discard his personality 
as to voice these truths abroad, and then there i 
a Roman Holiday for the purveyors of public 
opinion. It is, therefore, no wonder that the ideas 
which prevail in this country are those to which 
people addicted to thinking for themselves cannot 
subscribe; and there people continue to preach to 
the converted. But Gipsy Smith, thanks to his 
class and to the fact that he has just not over- 
stepped the line which divides extreme Church- 
adherence from free-thinking, is in the unique 
position of being able to fill the Albert Hall night 
after night with the ‘‘ unconverted,’’ and to dis- 
prove that obtuseness which forces most of us 
into observing silence on certain subjects. This 
man, this ex-gipsy in suburban clothes, goes into 
what we have learned to consider the wilderness ; 
he cries with a loud voice, and lo! the multitude is 
about him. 

The wonder of it is not that colloquial, dramatic, 
revivalist jargon will command attention where 
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none was; nor that Gipsy Smith is, incidentally, 
a great orator, and has come to recognize in his 
own way what most of us are seeking; nor even 
that he speaks the language of the masses and can 
therefore, in their own terms, tell them about this 
thing. No, it is that without ever passing the 
bounds of legitimate oratory, without ever allowing 
the complete sceptic a chance to smile at him, he 
drives that placid sea of people, accustomed to 
react only to the ebb and flow of material things, 
into a very storm of emotion. Wave of pity rises 
upon wave of hope, praise and song whiten the 
crest of this new roaring faith; a wild ocean surges 
where there stretched a blank expanse. 

To-day, when the self-consciousness of the mass 
almost freezes sincerity in the heart where it dwells, 
it is no small thing for a man to exhibit his 
spiritual consciousness, to defy the charge of 
cheapness, to be arrogantly honest with himself 
in public. It requires an unusual man to do this; 
unusual in the sense that it is rare to come upon the 
man who can keep unsullied his belief in human 
nature. Gipsy Smith, with an innate soundness 
of heart, has not allowed himself to be swayed by 
the manifestations of public interest into summing 
up his fellow-creatures as callous and dull-spirited. 
He has said to himself: everyone is capable of 
thought and feeling, of striving and desire; and 
to this thing—why not call it spirit ?—he addresses 
himself, and is overwhelmingly rewarded for his 
faith. 


THE ABOMINATION 
DESOLATION 


By NorMAN DAVEY 


OF 


should first consider what is the aim of an 

author before passing judgment on his book. 
Now Dr. Moffat tells us in his preface to his new 
translation* of the Old Testament that his object 
is to ‘* present the books of the Old Testament in 
effective and intelligible English.’ He has failed. 
His prose is almost always ineffective and often 
unintelligible—in the true sense of that word. One 
of the earliest of the Greek critics said that beauti- 
ful words were the very light of the mind. But the 
light in Dr. Moffat’s mind has been eclipsed by 
his exercises in the trivial and the commonplace. 
Let us see how this scholiast has attempted to make 
certain passages more “‘ intelligible and_ effec- 
tive’’: Job Xxxvill, 28-32, for example. The 
authorized version reads: ‘‘ Hath the rain a 
father? or who hath begotten the dew? Out of 
whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of 
heaven, who hath gendered it? The waters are 
hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is 
frozen. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?  Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons?’”’ Dr. Moffat 
has: ‘‘ Have showers a human sire? Who was 
the father of the dew? From whose womb came 
the ice? Who gave birth to the hoar frost, when 
water freezes hard as stone, and the ice hides the 
depths below? Can you bind up the Pleiades in 
a cluster, or loose the chains of Orion? Can you 


** The Old Testament: a New Translation.’ 
Moffat, D.D., D.Litt., M.A.(Oxon). 2 Vols. 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. each. 


[: is a fundamental of good criticism that one 


By James 
Hodder and 


direct the Signs of the Zodiac, or guide the 
constellations of the Bear? ”’ 

I have quoted these verses to begin with, not 
because it shows Dr. Moffat at his worst (indeed 
the above translitteration is well above his average 
of banality), but to show something of what the 
Doctor can do with one of the finest poems in all 
the world. Let us see how he has murdered a few 
other familiar and comfortable words: ‘‘ How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished?’’ is turned by Dr. Moffat into the 
following doggerel : 


Alas, for heroes fallen low, 
For weapons that once felled the foe. 


And the twenty-third Psalm, beginning: ‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside still waters. He restoreth my soul. . .” is 
changed to: ‘‘ The Eternal shepherds me, I lack 
for nothing: he makes me lie in meadows green, 
he leads me to refreshing streams, and revives life 
in me.’’ Psalm 1, 1: ‘‘ Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” is 
elegantly paraphrased into: ‘‘ Why are the 
pagans seething, and the nations vainly plot- 
ting?’’ While Psalm cx, 2: ‘‘ And enter not 
into judgment with thy servant: for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified’’ becomes ‘‘ put 
not thy servant on his trial, for before thee no 
living soul can be acquitted ’’—as it might have 
been reported in the newspapers. The learned 
doctor, indeed, has an odd liking for law-reporters’ 
jargon, and: ‘* Adam knew Eve his wife, and she 
conceived, and bare Cain’”’ is translated (for the 
benefit of the readers of divorce reports) into ‘* the 
man had intercourse with his wife Eve; she con- 
ceived and bore Cain.’’ In all human relationship, 
the early translators expressed themselves alike 
with a frankness and a discretion unequalled in 
any other Englishing of an Eastern text. But Dr. 
Moffat will have none of these humanities. Adam 
and Eve are as up-to-date as the police-court, and 
Solomon had “‘ three hundred mistresses ’’—which 
he most certainiy had not. Damsels become 
‘*wenches’’’ and virgins, girls.’? Even the 
Song of Songs is not respected by this Goth. 
“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth ” 
is changed to ‘‘Oh, for a kiss from your lips.” 
‘* Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, 
for I am sick of love ’’ to ‘‘ sustain me with raisins, 
revive me with apples, for I swoon with love ’’; 
‘* Until the day break and the shadows flee away, 
turn, my beloved; and be thou like a roe ora 
young hart, upon the mountains of Bether,”’ to 
‘* Oh, turn to me, darling, and play like a roe or 
a hart on my perfumed slopes ’’; while ‘‘ Thou art 
all fair, my love; there is no spot in thee ’’ is trans- 
lated into the drivel of the bank-holiday amorist : 
‘* You are all fair, my dear, you are spotless.”’ In 
fact, I never before realized that parts of the Bible 
are indelicate until I had read them after they had 
passed through the purifying fires of Dr. Moffat’s 
mind. 

Another oddity in the reverend Doctor’s version 
of Holy Writ is the extremely easy terms on which 
his characters seem to be with God. Perhaps, 
knowing a lot of Hebrew makes one feel like that. 
In the Authorized Version, Abraham says to the 
Angel of the Lord: ‘‘Here am I’’; but Dr. 
Moffat’s Abraham answers: ‘‘ Here I am,”’ with 
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a refreshing cordiality. Jehoshophat says, in the 
former version: ‘‘ Enquire, I pray thee, of the 
word of the Lord to-day ’’; but the doctor’s 
Jehoshophat remarks: “‘ But first of all, pray find 
out what the Eternal has to say,’’ in as offhand a 
manner as One might suggest consulting the 
weather report. Lot’s answer to the Angel is no 
longer ‘“‘ Oh, not so, my Lord, but “‘ Oh, no, 
Sir!’’; and Jonah, on a famous occasion, is 
reported (by the doctor) to have answered God’s 
inquiry with the words: ‘‘ Yes, mortally angry.” 
If this is true, it is, I think (in Moffat English) 
‘‘one up ’’ to Jonah. But I’m not surprised he 
was swallowed by a whale. The author of 
Ecclesiastes has short shift at the hands of the 
reverend and learned doctor. The poet (I take it) 
was a Jew; and “‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters : 
for thou shalt find it after many days. Give a por- 
tion to seven, and also to eight; for thou knowest 
not what evil shall be upon the earth,’’ has, 
perhaps a smack of the trader in it. But that is 
scarcely excuse to make the King in Jerusalem talk 
like a provincial linendraper. ‘‘ Trust your goods 
far and wide at sea, till you get good returns after 
awhile. Take shares in several ventures; you 
never know what will go wrong in this world.”’ 

It has been said that the good translator must 
know at least two languages: the one from which 
he translates and the one into which translates. 
But however familiar Dr. Moffat may be with 
Hebrew, he is plainly ignorant of English. 
‘Often a single error spoils good strategy,” as 
the doctor has it. But the older version, ‘‘ One 
sinner destroyeth much good,’’ is more to the 
point with such a vandal as Dr. Moffat; and to 
paraphrase the sublime into suburban colloquialism 
or the ‘‘ English ”’ of railway companies’ bye-laws 
is but *‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.’”’ Or, in Dr. 
Moffat’s own ‘“‘effective and __ intelligible ”’ 
language, ‘‘ this, too, is mean and futile.’”’ I can 
find no more fitting epitaph than this on Dr. 
Moffat’s endeavour. 


VERSE 
THE GLEEMAN 


HE heat he beat from snow and sleet 
Made all the salt North Ocean sweet, 
When down the harp from his fingers fleet 
Ran the storm on roaring feet. 


No more with roar of wave on boar 

His chant shall challenge the sons of Thor 
To scour the ocean and scourge the shore; 
His hand is heavy. His hair hoar. 


So deep is sleep where the Norlands heap 
Over his bones the ice-hills steep ! 

The cold sea-moss to his side doth creep, 
His eyes are wet and he shall not weep; 


But wield on field and foam unkieled 
Heroes’ hearts, where hearts are healed 
From dark to dawn, till doom be dealed 
To singing sword and shouting shield. 
F. V. BrRaNFoRD 


THE THEATRE 
LOVE AND WAR 


By Ivor BRown 


No Man’s Land. By Francois de Curel. Adapted by Ashley 
Dukes. St. Martins Theatre. : 
The Man with a Load of Mischief. By Ashley Dukes. Played 
by the Stage Society. Dec. 8 and 9. The New Theatre. 
DE CUREL’S play has been a Parisian 
M success, this as a rule, is no testimonial 
* for London. But ‘ No Man’s Land’ is 
strangely different from the French plays to which 
we are accustomed in translation. It is harsh and 
tragic, a gaunt spectre emerging from the city of 
light. Because the central incident is psycho- 
logically improbable, indeed almost incredible, it 
just fails as a work of art; because the narrative 
values are well sustained, and there is a tense, 
vigorous third act it abundantly succeeds as a 
work of artifice. But, in judging the second act, 
it is only fair to author and adapter to point out 
that the leading actress failed to attack her situa- 
tion. Her quietism was fatal to a scene of vivid 
theatricality. 

‘No Man’s Land’ is Lorraine in 1916, a 
hungry, stark, and restless countryside, where the 
war means short rations, German billeting officers, 
and hearts in anguish. An old farm-wife is 
ordered to give lodging to a German lady attempt- 
ing to visit her husband at the front; at the same 
time her son, who is acting as a French spy, makes 
a daring descent from an aeroplane, and visits his 
home with German identity papers and stolen 
clothes. The German lady, who turns out to be a 
Princess and wife of an Army Corps commander, 
discovers that the son is a French spy. What is 
the son to do? He has not only his own life, but 
his mother’s to guard against the inevitable 
denunciation ; and there is the call of la patrie. He 
must take her life, and, having so decided, he goes 
to her room; there he comes to kill and remains to 
love, in which pursuit the Princess is a willing 
enough partner, since she sees a reprieve in his 
embraces. In the morning the butcher’s work still 
remains to be done, for the lady’s sense of duty 
has prompted an effort to inform against the lover 
of herself and enemy of her country. The French- 
man naturally boggles at the deed, but his mother 
is not so infirm of purpose. For her to see a 
revolver is to clutch it and to fire it. She gives the 
Princess to death, her son to renewed espionage 
for France, and herself to the German firing-party 
which must come when all is known, 

The second act, where spy and Princess pass 
through murderous enmity to passion, is so alien 
to plausibility and so closely akin to the nature of 
second acts that only supreme virtuosity in the 
players can carry it through. The psychological 
reactions of the two must be at once subtle and 
swift, and the turning-point of their purpose must 
be strongly emphasized if the whole scene is not 
to be fogged and obscured. One does not envy 
the actors their task, and it cannot be said that 
Mr. Malcolm Keen, who is not a very likely 
Frenchman, and Miss Betty Ross Clarke, who pre- 
sents an insipid Princess, make much of it. The 
big scene fails; but the play succeeds. 

Such a success can only be partial, but it is fairly 
complete within its limits. The bleak actuality of 
the farm and of its old mistress have been well 
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conveyed by the producer, Mr. Denham, and by 
Miss Haidée Wright, who has a part of her accus- 
tomed type. Her withering intensity of mien and 
speech is too freely exploited in the opening scene, 
but it is one of the big things of our contemporary 
stage, where there is usually more neatness than 
force. The third act is her occasion, and she takes 
the chance, for here she becomes pure steel. By 
those who like hard metal in acting this play is 
not to be missed. 

In ‘The Man with a Load of Mischief’ Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, previously playing mask to M. de 
Curel, can speak for himseff. It is pretty, witty 
speech. The ‘‘man”’ in question is an inn not 
far from the Bath Road; the date is somewhere 
between the storming of the Bastille and the 
Battle of Waterloo. Rival armies were in the field 
then, and rival philosophies in the air. The feast 
of reason had begun to diminish; the flow of soul 
had gathered strength. This contrast of forces 
determines the play, for it has.airs and graces on 
the surface, below which philosophy rumbles and 
from which philosophy emerges on occasion. A 
nobleman is the centre of the affair. His aim is to 
score off his prince by soiling the prince’s mistress, 
who has providentially taken the road to escape 
from her gouty master. But ladies who take the 
road with no more escort than a serving-maid can 
be caught and trapped. ‘ The Man with a Load of 
Mischief ’ is the cage, but the trappers are them- 
selves not immune from the snare. The nobleman 
has his serving-man, one who combines an air of 
servitude with a creed of natural rights. Your 
Davus who has read Rousseau and whose heart 
beats to the tune of the Marseillaise is an awkward 
customer, and the lady in the case, being aweary 
of principalities and powers, is quite ready for 
romance in lackey’s uniform. She has felt the new 
spirit stirring, and he (the lackey) has heard of 
Robespierre and can muse, like any man _ of 
feeling, upon green leaves, long shadows, and the 
small talk of the Lake School. 

The nobleman is impenitently realist, which 
means that dice and cynicism are the bread and 
wine of his existence. But that is not the diet for 
which the lady craves; realism for her means 
vinous lords and frowsty gaming-rooms, and the 
serving-man, who has discovered the wind on the 
heath to be a nipping and an eager air, and Jacobin 
creeds to be substantial nourishment, can more 
easily satisfy her with his romantic attitudes. The 
result is some deft intrigue, nobility discomfited, 
and thraldom triumphant. The lackey takes the 
lady ; the nobleman pays the bill. 

Mr. Dukes has rounded off his essay in romance 
with very neat execution. Mr. Leon Quartermaine 
played the poet-lackey to perfection. Mr. Allan 
Jeayes conferred upon his lordship the cynic’s 
monotone, and a most handsome mood of aristo- 
cratic Satanism. Miss Laura Cowie looked 
exquisite as the feminine bone of contention, and 
spoke good lines well, while Miss Eileen Beldon 
was prettily and naturally roguish as her maid. 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond put an admirable frame to 
this picture with his designs, and Mr. Filmer, as 
producer, had the grouping well in hand. One 
does not often spend so gay a time with the Stage 
Society, nor do our players often have the 
opportunity to speak in English so rich in 
metaphor and so trim in form. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters o 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CLASSES FOR SPEAKERS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEw 


SIR,—It is in no spirit of rivalry that I venture to 
address this letter to you on Classes for Speakers. 
Still less do I desire to advocate competition with the 
Primrose League in its effort to train speakers, who 
can hold their own, either at a street-corner, which, by 
the way, is the finest practise ground for novitiates, or 
in the more cultured atmosphere of the public hall. 
I crave a small space in your journal to refer to what 
is beyond question’ the most efficient training centre 
for speakers in London, and that means, that it is not 
surpassed in the United Kingdom. In 1912, under the 
immediate supervision of the late Mr. T. J. Woodrow, 
the Conservative Agent for the City of London, a band 
of workers, who had passed the embryo stage, was 
formed into an organization, now known as the ‘‘ 1912 
Club.” 

This was possible because of the personal interest 
of Lord Hunsdon, who may be said to be the real 
founder, for it was his fostering care which has enabled 
the club to attain its present excellence. For twelve 
years without intermission the work of the club has 
gone on, and to-day many of its members are in charge 
of important centres of propaganda. In’ the London 
area continuous meetings are held in the open air, 
notably in Hyde Park and Victoria Park on Sundays, 
and a visit to these centres will demonstrate the ability 
of the speakers. 

Under the fostering care of Captain Gerald 
Coningham, the Secretary to the City of London Con- 
servative Association, who is also chairman of the club, 
this institution is rapidly expanding. Chief among its 
training activites are a weekly class for beginners, held 
at 6.30 on Tuesday evenings, who are coached by a 
well-qualified teacher, followed by a debate at 8 p.m. 
the same evening. The Christmas vacation for begin- 
ners will end at the close of the year, and the classes 
will be resumed the first Tuesday in January. The 
vacation of the 8 o’clock meetings extends over the last 
two Tuesdays in this month. 

The committee invite all persons holding Conserva- 
tive views to attend the meetings, and the chairman 
will answer any inquiries addressed to him. The great 
practical advantage of these classes, both for trainees 
and for practised speakers, is the fact that the conduct 
of them are in the hands of men who have had prac- 
tical experience, and who have progressed from the 
proverbial ‘‘ soap-box”’ to the public platform in 
company of Cabinet Ministers. 

Any inquiries to the Offices of the ‘‘ 1912 Club,” 36 
Bucklersbury, London, E.C.4, will ensure the fullest 
particulars being given, and a cordial welcome awaits 
any who are interested in the work of spreading 
Conservative views. 

I am, etc., 
W. STuTTERS 


MR. SITWELL’S POEMS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I scarcely know how to reply to Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell’s letter about my review of his brother’s poems. 
In answer to several points of criticism, which I illus- 
trated by quotations from the book, he says that I am 
furious, dogmatic, magisterial, and ill-mannered. I 
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could quite well persuade myself that I am all these 
reprehensible things (so was Dr. Johnson!) but the 
admission would not invalidate my opinion of ‘ The 
Thirteenth Cesar.’ That volume provoked in me an 
active dislike, and however badly I expressed my sense 
of this it was—as Mr. Baldwin might say—a sincere 
expression, which could be fortified by scores of 
further examples from the poems. 

The statement that poetry is ‘‘ instant, simple and 
clear,’’ need not be accepted by Mr. Sitwell if it offends 
his sense of poetry; indeed, for him to do so would 
make his protest meaningless. May I point out to him 
that it is not a ‘‘ definition ’’ of poetry; that to sug- 
gest that any such definition would ‘‘ be contradicted 
in the work of the next considerable poet ’’ is non- 
sense; and that I was previously unaware that review- 
ing is any part of poetry, simple or otherwise. 

For my ‘‘ manners ’’ I am truly sorry if they offend, 
but there is one rule I have always accepted as golden, 
i.e., to take my gruel like a sportsman. But do you 
not think, Sir, it would make amends if you sent the 
next book I publish to Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell for 
review? I promise not to complain of the outcome. 

I am, etc., 
A. E. Copparp 

Little Poynatts, Skirmett 


A TIRED OLD WOMAN 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The ‘‘ Tired Old Woman ’’ is American, as 
the phrase ‘‘ Where no help was hired,” plainly shows. 

When in America I saw it quoted in different papers 
during twenty years’ residence. ‘ East Anglia’ is 
muddled. He certainly never saw the lines cut on a 
tomb-stone. 

I am, etc., 
J. MAcKINTOSH 
100, Duke Street, Glasgow. 


INDEFENSIBLE CRUELTY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is not surprising that Lord Lambourne and 
other active humanitarians protest through the Press 
against the frequent inadequacy of sentences in 
charges of cruelty. At Ruabon, Denbighshire, on 
October 15 a cow’s tail was produced in court when 
two boys were charged with tying together the tails 
of two milch cows as they were being turned into a 
field. During the night the animals struggled so 
violently that the tail of one snapped off. 

The boys, who said they were sorry for what they 
had done, were bound over. It was easy to say they 
were sorry; but boys so callous towards suffering as 
to find amusement and pleasure in the wanton infliction 
of such cruelty, would not, it is to be feared, be appre- 
ciably impressed with the vileness of their conduct, by 
binding over. 

I am, etc., 
M. L. JoHNson 

6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Litteris is a new International critical review of the humanities 
published by the New Society of Letters at Lund, its London 
publisher being Mr. Milford. A list of the contributors to this 
first number would include most of the eminent names in critical 
literature from von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Kahrstedt to 
Pierre Legouis, Liebermann, and Saintsbury, the articles being 
written each in the author’s own language. It is a notable addi- 
tion to critical literature and seems to supply a want. 

Psyche for the current quarter contains papers by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell on ‘Materialism, Past and Present’; Mr. Jacques- 
Dalcroze on ‘The Value of Rhythmatic Movement’; Mr. G. H. 
Green, on ‘The Problem of the Terror Dream’; and Dr. L. A. 
Reid on ‘Knowledge and Feeling.’ Prof. Stepanow gives an 
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REVIEWS 


SIR GARNET” 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-Gen. Sir 
F. Maurice and Sir George Arthur. Heine. 
mann. 25s, net. 


A eminent historian observes with much truth 
that the salient facts of a period are often to be 
found imbedded in its popular slang. The leading 
characteristic of Lord Wolseley’s career may thus be 
deduced from the phrase “‘ all Sir Garnet,’’ which was 
a fashionable Cockney synonym, forty years ago, for 
‘‘ all correct.’’ About the same time it was the fashion 
to describe hiny in the popular Press as “ our only 
General,”’ and the get-up in which George Grossmith 
appeared on the first night of ‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance ’ left no doubt as to who had sat for ‘‘ the very 
model of a modern major-gineral.’’ Every task that 
Wolseley undertook in the public eye was crowned 
with success, from the small but admirably organized 
Red River expedition of 1870 to the daring night 
march which crushed Arabi almost without a blow at 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882. It is true that Wolseley’s last 
campaign on the Nile failed in its aim of rescuing 
Gordon, and left him a ‘“‘ tired and disappointed ”’ 
man, but the popular verdict was still that of his 
biographers, that ‘‘ there are failures of finer stuff than 
any success.’’ In the half-century which elapsed be- 
tween the Crimea and the Boer War, the name of 
Wolseley is the most prominent in our military history. 

In the admirably written and commendably brief 
biography now published, Sir Frederick Maurice 
and Sir George Arthur give a lucid and _ interest- 
ing account of Wolseley’s achievements, both in 
war and in army administration, and of the 
character which made them possible. The bio 
graphers have the advantage of long and intimate 
knowledge of their subject. Sir Frederick Maurice 
was a leading member of what envious outsiders used 
to call ‘‘ the Wolseley ring,’’ owing his admission to 
the fact—creditable to both of those concerned—that 
as a young and unknown subaltern he beat Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, very much his senior, in the competition for 
the Wellington Prize with an essay on the system of 
field manceuvres best adapted for enabling our troops 
to meet a Continental army. The authors have also the 
advantage of being able to omit all personal history not 
bearing immediately on their theme, thanks to the 
adequate presentation of this side of Wolseley’s career 
in the recently published collection of his correspond- 
ence with his wife. The task on which their efforts 
centre is ‘‘ to demonstrate how much the Army and 
the Nation owe to Wolseley for his work as a military 
organizer, work which has a direct bearing upon many 
questions still at issue.’”’ In a sense the tragedy of 
his life, as one of his close followers murmured in 
departing from his funeral, was ‘‘ that he never met a 
worthy foe.’’ This is the soldier’s point of view, and 
undoubtedly it was Wolseley’s own regret. But 
readers of the description, now given so openly for the 
first time, of his life-long struggle with the ‘“‘ old 
model ’? of our Army government and administration 
will agree with the reasoned statement of the authors 
that he had in secret fought and beaten an enemy 
worthy of any soldier’s utmost power. 

With clear brain and stout heart he had waged war against 
ignorance and negligence; he had striven—and won—for effi- 
ciency and progress; he had pulled down the strongholds of 
endowed custom and established interest; he had hacked his 
way through a tangle of prejudice and laid a path so broad 
and firm that those who were to tread it would scarcely remem- 
ber where and what that tangle had been. His title to fame 
does not rest upon victories won over Koffee Kalcali or Arabi 
Pasha; as Wren’s monument is the great dome under which 
Wolseley sleeps, so Wolseley’s monument is the British Army 
of to-day—the nova creatura of which he was the designer and 


account of ‘Psychology in Italian Universities.’ 
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As late as 1879 Beaconsfield had to placate the 
august head of the Army by writing to her, ‘‘ Wolseley 
is an egoist and a braggart—so was Nelson.” To 
have shown how it was that Queen Victoria came to 
hold a more just view of her ultimate Commander-in- 
Chief, is not the least of the many merits of this 
faithful portrait.”’ 


A SCHOLAR OF WINE 


The Wines of France. By H. Warner Allen. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


HERE are very few volumes for the cultured 
T English lover of wine to put on his shelves. 
Saintsbury’s one little book, full 
of learning and zest, but confessing itself to 
be no more than ‘‘ Notes on a Cellar-book”; 
there are the several agreeable and exact books 
in which Mr. André Simon has sought, however, 
rather to complete the education of vintners than to 
gratify the connoisseur; and there is very little else. 
It is therefore a very small and select company that 
Mr. Warner Allen enters with ‘ The Wines of France ’ 
as his amply ~.)\\ung qualification. His work has, 
first of all, tue great and exceedingly rare merit of 
being concerned with the qualities, the virtues as 
Walter Pater would have said, of specific wines, instead 
of being, like the outbursts to which the readers of 
certain papers are frequently treated, a vague rhapsody 
about Bordeaux in general, Burgundy in general. 
He knows the distinguishing characteristics of 
the great wines of France, and apparently of 
most of the little wines also; his appreciations 
are precise; and though he is catholic he values 
each wine for its true self, and is never guilty of 
eulogizing wine which does not hold to the tradition of 
its family but offers some alien attraction. It is true 
that he cannot, when it comes to so enchanting a Bur- 
gundy as Clos Vougeot, screw his courage quite up to 
the point of himself declaring, as the present reviewer 
has done in these columns, that its merits are very 
largely those of a noble Bordeaux, but he is careful 
to record that some judges take that view. At the 
same time, Mr. Warner Allen, unlike many who dis- 
course dogmatically on wine, is well aware that now 
and then a good wine, without loss of its proper virtue, 
will amazingly add to it some excellence unknown in 
the family, and he records a Volnay which, instead of 
being light in colour and body and at seventeen pretty 
well advanced in life, was dark, powerful, and appar- 
ently only approaching its prime. 

On those questions which lovers of wine wrangle 
over amicably he is always reasonable and almost 
always right; but there is at least one point on which 
he will not convert us. Applying the familiar and 
in general perfectly sound rule that the order of wines 
at a meal should be in accordance with their power, 
the wines with most body, vinosity and aroma coming 
after those with less; he argues that Chateau Yquem 
should be served with the sweets, instead of with the 
fish. His fear is that the lusciousness of that incom- 
parable wine may impair the appreciation of ‘‘ the 
subtler and more serious” Bordeaux or Burgundy 
that follow. But the risk is surely only an argument 
for care in the selection of the red wine. On the 
other hand, Mr. Warner Allen is quite willing to de- 
part from the general rule by giving dry champagne 
precedence of claret, though it is very much more 
potent. These, however, are matters taken lightly by 
most people in this country. There are those, other- 
wise not undeserving of respect, who suppose all white 
wines to be lighter and tamer than all red, and who 
can be convinced to the contrary only after introduc- 
tion to that superb, sometimes overwhelming, white 
Burgundy, Montrachet. 


There is Mr. 


But we must here take leave of Mr. Warner Allen’s 
book with no more than a final word of praise for the 
epicurean curiosity which has led him to study many of 
the minor wines of France and the catholicity which has 
made him almost equally eulogistic of the great Bor- 
deaux, the great Burgundies and the supreme product 
of the Rhéne area, Hermitage, a wine most troublesome 
to the importer and needing much time for the reduction 
of its early harshness, but in the end and at its best of 
cxtraordinarily complex appeal. 


OUTWARD AND INWARD 


The Three Mulla-Mulgars. By Walter de la 
Mare. Selwyn and Blount. 6s. net. 


HE animal story has abounded in all climes from 

totemistic days to the present, with all manner of 
uses, instructive and satirical, humorous and playful. 
Here, in a new edition, is Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
child-tale of the three little monkeys who travelled out 
to reach the happy valleys of Tishnar. It runs a 
gracious and wistful course, avoiding on this hand the 
fantastic and on that the all too grim and repulsive. 
It is a waking dream, softly penetrative. The child 
reader will speedily conceive affection for little Nod, 
and peradventure take some impress of nobility. He 
and she, in their high game of make-believe, will con- 
sent that it has all happened. And moreover the tale 
is for those beyond childhood, but yet capable of 
wonder. It is as shot silk, of two hues in a single 
fabric. Did not Meredith’s ‘ Shaving of Shagpat ’ 
teach us covertly, if we cared to use insight, how that 
courage and the wielding of the sword of true know- 
ledge against fast-springing illusion is our only way 
of attainment? And beforetime Goethe, more mystical, 
in the ‘ Marchen’ and the ‘ Novelle,’ was for leading 
us from the outward to the inward, to courage and 
trust (Nod’s Wonderstone) in the soul of things. Thus 
should we come at eternal reality. But parable and 
allegory are not for laboured exposition. Who has ever 
balanced symbol and symbolized exactly. It is enough 
if we have the sense of mystic initiation, of our onward 
pilgrimage amid shadows and sorrows, through seem- 
ing change and evil, to the desired goal of peace and 
full knowledge. 


JOHNSON AS MORALIST 


Johnson the Essayist: His Opinions on Men, 
Morals, and Manners. By O. F. Christie. 
Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


OHNSON’S ‘ Rambler,’ ‘ Idler,’ and ‘ Adventurer,’ 

are now little read. Mr. Christie in his learned and 
engaging book may bring them fresh readers. At any 
rate, he has printed the best of them, and made a 
survey of Johnson’s character and views which is good 
reading. His comparisons are to the point, and the 
Greek and Latin quotations he uses now and again 
are almost a novelty to-day. Perhaps they are due to 
prolonged study of the century in which every 
gentleman could produce his classical tag. 

Some of the heaviness of Johnson’s writing was 
doubtless due to his bad health. We think it is pos- 
sible to go deeper into the question of style than Mr. 
Christie has done. Addison and Johnson, his professed 
admirer, both wrote admirable good sense, but neither 
of them had discovered that weapon of modern prose, 
the short sentence. They did not perceive the merit 
of variety in two long sentences and one short one. 
Addison, in the ‘ Spectator,’ seldom made an epigram 
of the modern sort. See, for instance, in ‘ Spectator,’ 
No. 160, the diffuse original of Burke’s epigram about 
the contortions of the Sibyl. Addison, having written 
a telling short sentence, added to it as much again, 
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often of a feeble sort, to balance it. Johnson carried 
this balancing still further, as Mr. Christie shows, so 
that we can hardly apply to him his praise of a for- 
gotten historian: ‘‘ nothing turgid in his dignity, nor 
superfluous in his copiousness.”” He lacked Addison’s 
light touch, and had not his knowledge of smart society, 
or his cautious timidity in intercourse. He was a 
worse writer, a stronger and better man, hampered for 
years, we may guess, by the defects of the scholar 
which make one of Mr. Christie’s best chapters. The 
difference between his talk and his ordinary writing is 
obvious; but we may point out that it disappears when 
Johnson is really moved. Then the words come from 
his pen short and quick with no Latin elaboration. 
Compare his remarks about the absence of friends to 
enjoy his triumph in the letter to Chesterfield with the 
same topic as treated in the ‘ Rambler,’ No. 203. The 
‘ Rambler’ is heavily written with no excitement; the 
letter is raised to plain brevity by Johnson’s emotion. 
Throughout we are grateful to Mr. Christie for 
revealing once more the sturdy wisdom of a great man, 
great because he practised the virtues he preached. 
He talked for victory sometimes, but his writing was 
always for truth and wise living. His melancholy is 
occasionally oppressive in the essays as elsewhere. 
His Seged, Lord of Ethiopia, with all his resources 
could find no happy days. As a picture of life, this was 
stoutly repudiated by Gibbon, who confessed to many 
happy hours spent in the composition of his history. 
Johnson’s morbid fears are well-known, but he lived 
a great life in spite of them. The essays lead to a 
discussion of many sides of him; but they do not 
include his steady war against sentimentalism. We 
could do with a Johnson to-day to expose its mon- 
strous growth in the Press and the book-market. 


PRETTY, WITTY NELL 


Nell Gwynne. By Arthur Dasent. Macmillan. 


18s. net. 


R. DASENT has done more than tell us how Nell 

rose on stepping-stones of her dead self to sup 
with kings. Every inch of the stepping-stones inter- 
ests him and Nell is viewed, not only as the romantic 
young lady, but as a piece of Old Drury, of Whitehall, 
and of Windsor. Mr. Dasent reconstructs Nell’s times 
and the taste of the times and he mercifully refuses to 
be sentimental. The stage has almost canonized Nell 
and the sequence of Nell Gwynne dramas leaves one 
appalled by our English habit of making sinners 
sacroscant. The words ‘‘ Helen of Troy” probably 
rouse in the average mind an image of Hellenic nobility 
by now; and so with Nell, who was of her age and 
class a pretty, witty specimen, but not for that reason 
a person to be white-washed into the spotless semblance 
of a paragon. 

Nell served no gruelling apprenticeship to the player’s 
craft. She stepped almost immediately into fame and 
at the age of fifteen was an important figure at Drury 
Lane. It is this that makes one wonder whether she 
was really a great figure of the stage and not just the 
sensational ‘ flapper-actress ’’ of the day. The whole 
history of acting shows the value of experience and 
still more experience and Nell had run her course at an 
age when most of the great players are struggling for 
the slightest recognition. One cannot take Pepys’s 
praise as evidence; Nell had him in bondage with a 
glance and we know nothing of his standards of act- 
ing. Acting is an art that dies for ever and leaves 
only the memento of current praise that defies all later 
valuation. Nell’s acting, if it cannot be judged, can 
be framed in its proper surroundings and this Mr. 
Dasent has done with much research and lively imag- 
ination. His chart of Whitehall is as full of interest 
as his reconstruction of Old Drury. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Artist and Psycho-analysis. By Roger Fry, 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net. tli, 


ON behalf of the artists whose motives are not easif 
conceived by the scientific mind Mr, Fry has welates 
this well-reasoned essay. He addresses the profes. 
sional psycho-analysts, and says: ‘‘ Before you tell us 
what we are doing and why we do it, we think you 
should take the trouble to understand what we think 
we are doing and why we think we do it,” showing the 
world of difference which divides the popular. com. 
mercial, and symbolic artists from the purely creative 
artist, whose motives are impersonal and formal. Mr. 
Fry asks the men’ of science to try to enter into an 
understanding of this creative mind before discussing 
as they do, the neuroses and introversions of the 
‘‘ artistic temperament,” which they generally mis. 
interpret, owing to their analyses of false artists. He 
does not deny the psycho-analysts the right of examin- 
ing art by their own light, but respectfully, yet con- 
fidently points out where they have erred up to now, 

This timely word of Mr. Fry’s should be read by 
every layman still harbouring the mistaken notions 
about artists, which are so prevalent as even to have 
satisfied the powers of the psycho-analytical world. It 
is a pity there should be so many misprints in an 
zsthetic essay of a standard only too rare in’ this 
country. 


John, Viscount Morley. By John H. Morgan. 
Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

LORD MORLEY desired that no formal biography 
should be written of him, and his admirers must thus 
be content to accept such light on his distinguished 
personality as can be thrown by such a sketch as this. 
The first three chapters—two of which have already 
appeard in the Quarterly—give a sympathetic account 
of his character and way of life, illustrated by many 
recollected snatches of his conversations with the 
author. The remaining four contain an enthusiastic 
appreciation of Lord Morley’s writings in detail. 


Chats on Wedgwood Ware. 
Fisher Unwin. gs. net. 

THE author of this book is himself a practical 
potter, and has been connected with the Wedgwood 
works at Etruria for over twenty-five years. He has 
had free access to the mass of manuscript records in the 
possession of the firm, and has thus brought to light 
many new facts bearing on the life and work of the 
greatest of English potters. A large number of illus- 
trations, well selected and admirably reproduced, help 
to make this an invaluable handbook for the student 
and the collector. 


By Harry Barnard. 


Men and Mansions. By Harold Spender. Butter- 
worth. ros. 6d. net. 

MR. SPENDER writes fluently, not to say 
garrulously. In a chapter on the Cromwells 
and Hinchinbrooke, he embroiders the old fable 
of Charles I and Oliver quarrelling as children 
at play—‘‘‘He is so rough! He hit me!’ 
So he cries, while the other lad stands staring, his 
face red with anger. ‘ He tried to cheat me!’ he 
shouts out.’’ But King James first came to Hinchin- 
brooke in April, 1603, when Oliver was not yet four 
and the Prince a baby of little more than two, and his 
only other visit was in March, 1617, when Oliver 
was away at Cambridge. Logic, however, does 
not trouble Mr. Spender. ‘‘ John Hampden,”’ we 
are told, ‘‘ died for his country’s freedom, preferred 
death on the battlefield to a life of slavery.”’ Slavery, 
according to Mr. Spender, means being governed 
without a Parliament. But he lauds Cromwell as a 
liberator in spite of Pride’s purge and the bauble affair. 
Coming to more recent times, we find a more credible 
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atmosphere : ‘‘ ‘ Ginger beer and lemonade ! Lemonade 
and ginger beer!’ a great Minister sombrely re- 
marked on his return from a stay at Windsor Castle 
at the height of the war.’ We do not need to ask the 


name of that Minister. 


Broadcast over Britain. By J. C. W. Reith. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

MR. REITH lucidly expounds ‘‘ the ideas which 
animate the policy of the British Broadcasting 
Company,” of which he is the managing director. 
He takes a high view of the duty incumbent 
upon the controllers of so potent an _ instru- 
ment of culture as well as of amusement, and gives a 
full account of the system elaborated in the two years 
during which a million licenses have been issued in 
this country. The chapters on the educational possi- 
bilities of wireless are especially valuable, and the high 
seriousness with which Mr. Reith throughout envis- 
ages his problems encourages the hope that broadcast- 
ing will develop as an elevating and not merely 
frivolous influence in our lives. 


The Naval Side of British History. By Geoffrey Cal- 
lender. Christophers. 7s. 6d. net. 

THIS is a well-written and very readable book. It 
is rather the picturesque element in our naval history 
than the strategical importance of sea-power which Mr. 
Callender has taken for his province. He has a keen 
eye for a stirring anecdote, and has dug up a lot of 
material which will be new to most readers. Thus 
he traverses Cowper’s magnificent poem about the loss 
of the Royal George, and tells us that the court-martial 
proved that she had been so long neglected that decay 
had eaten into her vitals, and her bottom simply 
dropped out. 


Life’s Little Day. By A. M. W. Stirling. Butter- 
worth, 21s. net. 

MRS. STIRLING is diffuse; she has also a zest 
for recollection, and in this book not only her own 
experiences but those of her friends and her friends’ 
friends figure in detail and at length. The book is in 
consequence a mass of anecdotes, lacking the merit, 
for instance, of the author’s ‘ Coke of Norfolk.’ 

Mrs, Stirling passed a part of her childhood in a 
Yorkshire dower house with two maiden great-aunts, 
Frances and Maria Spencer-Stanhope, where the atmos- 
phere was one of rigid pomp and convention. She 
took her place, directly she was of an age to do so, in 
the London society of the day, and she encountered 
there most of the better-known figures of that time. 
Her sister married William de Morgan, and in their 
company and that of her uncle, Roddam Spencer-Stan- 
hope, Mrs. Stirling associated with many intellectuals 
and artists of Victorian fame. She recaptures here 
the atmosphere of the many scenes and places with 
which she has been familiar; her ‘‘ little day ’’ has been 
a full one, and regarded as extremely light reading of 
an amiable and rambling nature these memoirs will 
probably achieve popularity. 


Day Dreams. By Rodolph Valentino. Hurst and 
Blackett. 2s. 6d. net. 

THIS collection of ‘‘ bits” of romance, philosophy, 
sentimentalism, passes even pathos in its crude 
absurdity. On reading it one feels like the lady in 
Shaw’s ‘ Misalliance,’ who ‘‘ did not know where to 
look!” With humble swagger the author informs his 
“ gentle reader ” (not so gentle, sir!) that he is neither 
poet nor scholar, and that he has equipped himself for 
these flights not by study, but by ‘‘ constant observation 
of nature.” It seems incredible that nature can have 
taught even a handsome young film-star so little. 
Beneath the baldness of expression and imagination 
one detects not a grain of that sensibility, or even of 
that truly unschooled simplicity of mind, which can 
colour banality with a certain naive charm. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 145. 
Two Posts, BOTH AS CORRESPONDENTS FAMOUS. 
Blind guide indeed, if but an ignoramus, 
This light who misses, he may well look blue. 
A plant,—that Charley is de trop is true. 
Has its attractions, I can not deny. 
Flowed from the blessed inmates of the sky. 
By donkeys worn, half horse, half ass within it. 
All that he touched turned gold that very minute. 
A Roman orator still read and quoted. 
Take half a stream, for rapid flow not noted. 
10. When mine is this, sir, cutest Yankees shun it. 
11. ’Tis quickly penned, when you have once begun it. 
12. Beware lest ears polite with this you shock. 
13. Houses the worthy pastor of the flock. 


these Rules will be 


Spor 


Solution to Acrostic No. 143. 


F aun A 1 The Eland is the largest of all 
R udde R antelopes. 

I Celand? 2 It has been said that ‘‘a divine dis- 
D isconten T?2 content’? is the first condition of 
T ahit Is improvement. 

J a Ck¢4 3 Tahiti is called ‘‘the gem of the 
O rdnanc E Pacific.”’ 

F ° x 4 A young Pike is known as a Jack. 
N ight-ca P 5 The Seraph Abdiel, 

A bdie Ls Among the faithless, faithful only he. 
N ako os Paradise Lost, Book V. 

S cockbroke R 6 The native name of the Gavial, the 
E arthquak E crocodile of the Ganges. The strong 
N_ eute R musky odour of these animals is 


extremely unpleasant. 


Acrostic No. 143.—The winner is Captain W. R. Wolseley, 
Knightley Grange, Eccleshall, Staffs. 


(Other results unavoidably held over) 


No Reduction in 
the Natural Benzol 
Content of “‘Shell’’ 


There is never any variation 
in the Natural Benzol 
content of Shell—nature’s 
mixture of the highest grade 
petrol and benzol in correct 
proportion for perfect com- 
bustion, maximum mileage, 
and the utmost power. 


SHELL 


NATURE'S MIXTURE OF PETROL AND BENZOL 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., G.P.O, BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, w.c.2. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GouLD 


By Francis Brett Young. 


Cold Harbour. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Masquerades. By Shane Leslie. Long. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Introduction to the Ladies. By Arnold Palmer. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Serena Blandish. By a Lady of Quality. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUPPOSE black magic is as black as it is painted ; 

but it has, in fiction, to be handled very carefully if 
it is not to lapse into the comic. Few modern writers 
could hope to rival the sublimity and horror of 
Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’; yet in that great play it is not 
the comic passages which make one laugh (would that 
they did !)—it is the solemn rites of magic, the mumbo- 
jumbo and abracadabra. Perhaps the trouble is that 
man, proud man, becomes even more ridiculous than 
usual as soon as he espouses a too-conscious pose. 
‘* Evil, be thow my good!” may express a magnificent 
attitude in a fallen angel, but, uttered by the thin 
human voice, it sounds silly. Secret societies and 
strange clothes and strange oaths seem like children’s 
play, even when their results are of the most hideous. 
That the results can be hideous there is no denying; 
the old legend of the soul sold to the devil has a real 
bearing on life; the desire for novel experience, itself 
praiseworthy enough, may be carried to extremes where 
it is impossible to disentangle it from insanity; and a 
pint of dope before breakfast may be necessary to give 
one that Rosicrucian feeling. Indeed, one can easily 
imagine that the deliberate trafficking with what is 
acknowledged to be evil may open depths of degrada- 
tion and despair beyond the reach of ordinary 
misfortune, though, on the other hand, it may 


presumably sometimes lead to mere apathy and 
dissolution. Sometimes, again, we are asked to 
believe in a _ sinner who is jolly and_ exultant 


because of the very completeness of his sin— 
whose vitality finds that outlet naturally, as the 
vitality of others flows naturally to football or the fox- 
trot. Whichever type of evil-doer, however, the artist 
chooses, the central difficulty remains. He is drawing 
extremes, he is dealing with something so extravagant 
that, if it does not at every moment succeed in being 
impressive, it will suddenly seem the opposite. Neither 
Mr. Brett Young nor Mr. Shane Leslie, though both are 
very skilful writers, has wholly triumphed over this 
difficulty. Mr. Brett Young has chosen the Black 
Country as an appropriate setting for the black arts, 
and has gone back to Astarte (notoriously a naughty 
goddess) for the beginnings of his tale of blood and 
terror. His hero-villain is a monster of cruelty—with 
an overpowering strength of character, a lonely house 
and a devoted wife. The house stands in a spot asso- 
ciated through the ages with the worship of evil; but 
really all that apparatus turns out in the end (if I 
understand the book aright) to have been unnecessary : 
the hero-villain is his own sufficient creator of intimidat- 
ing circumstance, and works through hypnosis. How- 
ever that may be, Mr. Brett Young does create a night- 
mare atmosphere: he does make one feel that, if one 
had been’ in that house with its exceedingly unpleasant 
owner, one would have run very fast out of it: what 
he does not make one feel is that the house and its 
owner ever existed. He has achieved a striking and 
gruesome tour de force; what he has not quite 
achieved is a work worthy of his own high reputation. 
In technique he has made an’ advance upon his last 
novel, ‘ Woodsmoke ’; but scarcely upon much earlier 
novels, such as ‘ The Iron Age.’ The roundabout 
method of narration, in which effects are constantly 
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made to depend upon an impossible exactness of 
memory in the narrator—and therefore constantly serye 
to concentrate attention upon the impossibility—dogg 
not help him ; and the subject does not seem altogether 
to belong to him. Still, if you like thrills, and are 
susceptible to them, here they are. 

And here they are again in ‘ Masquerades.’ Mr 
Shane Leslie has chosen most of the subjects for these 
twenty-one stories from such violent cases of physica] 
horror or mental aberration that he would have to 
write badly indeed if he did not succeed in bej 
thrilling at all; and he writes anything but badly. But 
two objections remain. One is, that if you premise 
stark physical horror, it is almost too easy to get your 
effect; the other is—as we have already seen—that 
if you premise gross spiritual evil, it is almost too easy 
to get precisely the opposite of the effect you want, 
One of Mr. Leslie’s pleasant little fancies is to make 
foxes eat the face off a corpse. Naturally, that is 
horrible to read about; but I do not know what is to 
stop anyone of ordinary imagination from thinking of 
half-a-dozen equally horrible things at any moment: 
and not one of them would be a suitable subject for 
artistic treatment at all—unless it were made suitable 
by a treatment which convinced the reader that the 
choice of subject had been inevitable. Mr. Leslie is an 
artist; his use of the morbid cannot be condemned as 
illegitimate; but he does not altogether convince me 
that it is inevitable. 

In ‘ Serena Blandish’ and ‘ Introduction to the 
Ladies’ we find ourselves nearer the norm. Mr. 
Palmer’s book indeed begins as a study in realism: the 
shy young man, who cannot abide the plans made by 
his pompous father for his career, is a figure only less 
familiar in life than in novels; and his humble quest 
of romance in the quarters furthest removed from what 
are called ‘‘ social opportunities ” is perfectly natural. 
And even when we get to the two Russian girls, though 
I think it must be admitted that the fantastic is 
approached, I do not feel sure that the natural is 
deserted. They are extremely odd girls, and their cir- 
cumstances are odder; but they are true to their own 
amazing world; and one does not doubt, in reading, 
that these things might happen after this fashion. The 
book has a wistful charm, and the hero himself is 
responsible for most of it. 

But ‘ Serena Blandish’ is more than charming. It 
is a very remarkable book, remarkable both for its wit 
and for its beauty. The central theme is not beautiful; 
it is flatly ugly; and the end is unforgivably, because 
crudely, cruel. But the character of Serena herself, 
though wholly unvirtuous in one sense, is full of the 
most shining virtues in another. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that, properly understood, this contrast or 
conflict raises the profoundest questions of psychology 
and ethics. It would be easy to miss them in the 
dazzle of the flippancies with which they are disguised : 
but, implicitly, they are there. Serena is wanton as an 
imbecile might be wanton; she is simply without the 
senses of chastity and reserve; but she is generous, 
humble, kind, and sweet almost to the verge of impos- 
sibility, and yet is never impossible, never inhuman, 
never insipid. Seated next to a centenarian, who “had 
not so much to tell her as she expected, for he had 
forgotten the years between twelve and ninety-nine,” 
she thinks of him ‘‘ with that blind charity of hers 
which had no sense of years or class.” The problem 
is supposed to be a commonplace one; Serena, young, 
beautiful, poor, and accustomed to comfort, desires to 
marry—to marry anybody, at any price; and even on 
those terms, or rather on that absence of terms, finds 
it extremely difficult. The plot is fantastic, the method 
satiric; the whole is light, provocative, daring, out- 
rageous, painful, absurd: but the wit never fails, and 
underneath it lies something serious and important: 
something, as I have suggested, no less serious and 
important than beauty itself. 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N extensive gathering of Egyptian, Greek, 

Roman and Babylonian antiquities comes up for 
Azz at Messrs. Sotheby’s on December 
15—I7- Included in this sale, and occupying 
the first two days of it, is the collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, formed by the Hon. Richard 
Bethell. One of the most important items in it is a 
limestone Bust of a King (No. 388), wearing a linen 
head-dress and uraeus, 64 in. high, of especial interest 
as being a sculptor’s model of the early Ptolemaic 
period, the back and base still displaying traces of 
squaring. Among the small objects of faience, glass, 
etc., a particularly charming example is the little spoon 
of turquoise glass (No. 382), in the shape of a hand 
holding a lotus petal (late xxvi dynasty). Of the 
bronzes in the collection, we note a fine statuette of s 
hawk (No. 506), crowned with the Tesher crown of 
Lower Egypt, 10} in. high: an object of some interest 
in the history of English collecting, as it was brought 
from Egypt by Dr. E. D. Clarke, Professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge, in the later years of the 
eighteenth century, and hence belongs to an early 
period of the importation of Egyptian antiquities to 
this country. 

* * 


The properties in the third day’s sale comprise one 
Egyptian example of outstanding interest: a Solar 
Bark in bronze (No. 516), 10} in. long, resting upon a 
crocodile and displaying a number of sculptured and 
incised figures. This notable piece is attributed to the 
xxx dynasty. Later on in the sale, we come upon a 
fine bronze head of Athena (No. 605), the property of 
Mr. Edward F. Elton, of Burleigh Court, Gloucester. 
Nothing appears to be known about the previous his- 
tory of this bronze, which has been made the subject 
of a paper by Prof. E. S. Forster, published in 
Archeologia of the current year. The style of the 
work indicates a Greco-Roman sculptor of the late 
second or early first century B.c.: it has great nobility 
of character, the fine outline of the horsehair-plumed 
helmet being unaffected by the wearing through of the 
upper surface. Archeologically, a point of some in- 
terest is the derivation of this helmet from that of 
Phidias’s famous statue of Athena Parthenos, which 
stood in the Parthenon at Athens. Copies of the head 
of this figure, occurring on gowns and coins, show 
that the front of the helmet was decorated with a row 
of small horses. Until the discovery of the present 
head, no sculptured instance of such a decoration of 
Athena’s helmet appears to have been known: in the 
small copy after Phidias’s statue in the museum at 
Athens, known as the Varvakeion statuette, only a 
sphinx and gryphons are to be seen on the helmet. 
As even. the smallest clue, bearing upon the aspect of 
Phidias’s great work, is of considerable archeological 
importance, the element of reconstruction supplied by 
Mr. Elton’s bronze cannot fail to be of interest to 
students. The total height of it is 13 inches. 


* * * 


Of other events, marking the close of the autumn 
sale season, reference may here be made to a sale of 
porcelain, faience and various other classes of objets 
d’art taking place at Messrs. Christie’s on December 16. 
Specially notable in this sale is a collection of bronze 
mortars, comprising some twenty items, English, Ger- 
man and Italian, the earliest example being dated 1480. 
On December 17, the same firm of auctioneers will be 
selling a collection of English silver; and on that day 
Messrs. Sotheby are also having their last sale of pic- 
tures by old and modern masters before the end of the 


year. 
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WINTER 
SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 


Three Ideal Centres for 
Ice and Snow Sports 


BRILLIANT SUNSHINE 


LENK 


ENGELBERG 


ST. MORITZ 


Establishments to suit all tastes and all purses. Definite position aad 
room number given. Special travel arrangements at reduced fares. 


Programme containing comprehensive and deseripiive review of all resorts 


post 


free en request from— 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. 


Ludgate Circus, London, or Branches 


The few things in this world which 
are really worth while need no elabor- 
ate advertisement. 

Their quality speaks for itself. 
Their use grows by recommendation. 
Men seek them out. 

The Sursum Corda Cigarette is 
plain. It has no gilt or glitter. It is 
bought by men who know and appre- 
ciate a good hand-made cigarette. 

They buy it direct from us, or at 
their own Club, or at one of the lead- 
ing hotels, or from the leading stores. 
It is not sold in shops to all and 


sundry. 


It is the Cigarette for the man who 
appreciates quality, 


As supplied to the House of Lords and at the leading clubs 
throughout the country. 


TURKISH or EGYPTIAN 
10/6 (med.), 11/6 
(large), and 17/6 
(extra large) per 
100. Post free. 


PRICES : 
Supplied in Her- 
metically Sealed 
Tins for Export. 
Special Quotations 

ex-Bond. 


SURSUM CORDA Ltd., 


VIRGINIA 
7/6 (med.), 8/6 
(large), and 12/6 
(extra large) per 
100. Post free. 


66 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON :: W.1 
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CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT | 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS “AAV, LOUD SPEAKER 
Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 


2,000 ohms, £5 0 0, 
£2150 & £1100 

out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION C. A. VANDERVELL & Co., Ltd., Acton, London, w.3 

repayable on 4th January, 1930, 

940; or in the new issue of §% —<———$—$—— 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


LEARN Lae 
She Linguaphone Way 


at Home—by Ear. 


To speak a foreign language, and to understand it when 
spoken, you must hear it regularly. That is how you 
learned to speak and understand English. 


enable you to hear at your own home conversational 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


clearly and distinctly spoken by cultured native elocution- 
ists. An illustrated text book enables you to follow and 
understand the foreign language, even if you are quite a 
beginner, 

Within a very short time you find that you are able to 
speak the language, to understand it, to read it and to 
write it. 

You simply cannot help learning, because the foreign 
sounds and phrases, by repetition, become indelibly im- 
pressed upon your memory like the melody of an oft- 
repeated song. 

Just think of it! 

And it only takes three months to master one language. 


WRITE TO-DAY for FREE BOOKLET 


explaining the Linguaphone Method. 


THE S.R. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


| The CAR of DISTINCTION 


The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve 
engine lies not only in its smooth 
power and silence, but in the fact that 
Viettere to Londen (and Residents) should use it actually improves with extended use. 


DARLINGTON’ S With chassis and bodywork in keeping 


“* Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity GraPuic. with so perfect a power unit the 


L epee dine Minerva can justly claim a place in the 
Oo Ni D N Particularly good" —ACADEMY. front rank of the world’s cars. 
AND Sir £4. Sth Edition Revised. CHASSIS WITH TYRES 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. wer. 20 H. ap. 
** The best handbook to London everissued.""—Liverroot Daly Post. £395 £440 £650 £800 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
COMPLETE CARS 
Maps & Plans, 6/- 160 & Enclosed Landaulette 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIER 100 £14 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS , 3. THE ITALIAN RIVIERA £660 £740 £1,100 £1,250 
Showrooms Spare Parts 
2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMA “rag 
2). BERNE THE BERNESE OBERLAND LUCERNE MINERV A MOTORS. ‘LTD. 
LI 
Lendon—Simpkin'’s. Paris and New York— MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 = 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. Phone: Museum 40/41 
Wires: “Citraconic, London.” 
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MOTORING 
BETTER SPRINGING 


By H. THorRNTON RUTTER 


motorists is often drawn to the springs of the 

sar they travel in, squeaks revealing that lubrica- 
tion is necessary. There is also, at this time of year, a 
greater tendency for the carriage to skid on greasy 
surfaces. The type of spring used on the modern 
motor-carriage has always provoked considerable dis- 
cussion, and possibly always will, as there are two 
schools of opinion as to the best method of attaining 
the comfort of the passengers with economical tyre 
use. The result is that some vehicles are provided 
with a set of springs that flex easily, producing a 
periodic vibration, and others are fitted with a suspen- 
sion that is somewhat harsh when the motor-car is 
travelling over rough roads with pot-holes on their 
surface. In the former case the wheels of the carriage 
are apt to leave the surface of the road, which induces 
excessive wear on the tyres, while the harsher or stiffer 
forms of springs keep the wheels on the highway, but 
are less comfortable for the passengers than those that 
flex more easily. Naturally, the non-technical motorist 
asks why not take a middle course between the two 
extremes; but that has not been as easy as might be 
expected. The effort to produce a compromise has 
resulted recently in the car-maker providing springs 
that flex rather too much, and then fitting upon the 
chasis some form of damper to lessen’ their activity. 
Whether this mechanical device is termed a spring- 
damper or a shock-absorber matters little ; the principle 
that calls for its use is the same. Further, whether 
the springs applied on any motor-car are quarter, half, 
or full elliptic, they all consist commonly of a number 
of flat leaves anchored at one end and allowed to swing 


= the winter months the attention of 


on a pivot at the other to permit their bending action. 
Theoretically, these leaves superimposed on one 
another are supposed to slide in flexing over the sur- 
face of the leaf below. 


* * 


Laminated springs fitted upon motor-carriages have 
been interleaved with materials to contain or to retain 
the lubricant that is always smeared between the leaves 
to assist them to slide over each other’s surface. Some 
of the high-class motor-carriages with the reputation 
of being well and comfortably sprung have always 
adopted such means. Now, however, the less expen- 
sive type of motor-car is to be provided with a means 
of increasing this sliding action. The owners of these 
cars will certainly have to buy the devices offered and 
regard them as an extra to the original outlay, but as 
these devices claim to prevent skidding, squeaking of 
the springs, and to 1educe tyre wear, the advantages, if 
realized, will well repay the cost. There is one 
feature that such devices can safely claim, however 
sceptical motor-owners may be of the other virtues. 
This is that the springs will slide easier over each other 
and so eliminate the chance of becoming a solid mass 
in place of retaining their form of a series of laminated 
plates. The reason is that some type of spherical pro- 
jection is part of the design, and so a less amount of 
frictional surface has to be overcome in the sliding 
action when the springs are bending. One of these 
devices has a series of such excrescences on its sur- 
face, and is added to the existing springs on the motor- 
car. Its makers claim that greasy roads hold no terrors 
for the motorist that equips his car with this com- 
modity, and, as a practical testimony of its value in 
lessening risk of accidents from skidding, further state 
that an insurance company will give a reduced rate of 
premium on those cars fitted with the device if such 
insurance is effected direct with these manufacturers 
acting as the agents for the insurance company. 
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You will understand the many claims 
made for this remarkable Car when 
you have examined one and have seen 
for yourself the perfect welding of 
beauty and power. 


“ The 
The 


Every part of the Lancia is carried 
through with a definite aim. . . to 
enhance still further a great reputation. 


“LAMBDA” 


** It is only fitting that a car of such unusual but sound 
design should have an exceptional performance.’’— 


its construction, and it is even more unconventional in 
its road performances. 
cars is all on the credit side and renders the Lambda 
one of the most attractive cars to handle on the road.’’ 
—‘‘ Sunday Times.’”’ 


Motor.’’ 


Lambda Lancia is distinctly unconventional in 


This distinctiveness from other 


SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD. 
18 Berkeley Street - London, W.1 


"Grams: Curlanath, Piccy, London "Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE amazing response to the Greek Loan came as 
a surprise to the City. We all anticipated that 
the issue would be a success, but the extent of 
the applications was extraordinary. If the official 
figures are ever published I should not be surprised to 
hear that 130 millions, the figure bruited abroad 
within half an hour of the closing of the lists, was a 
very conservative estimate, and that the actual total 
applied for was nearer 200 millions. What are the 
factors that made for this success? I think, first, the 
fact that the Loan was labelled as a League of Nations 
issue, for there is no doubt that the League has a 
vast following in this country, at all events as far as 
financial measures are concerned; secondly, the 
security appeared good; and, thirdly, the yield was 
most attractive. The days when investors were satis- 
fied with low Gilt-Edged securities have passed; now 
nearly every investor requires the maximum yield 
with as much safety as can conveniently be obtained. 
This movement started by investors judiciously mixing 
high-yielding stocks with their Gift-Edged issues, but 
to-day a large number of investors use the Gilt-Edged 
issues for mixing purposes only, and a still larger num- 
ber dispense with them altogether. 
I wrote last week in favour of this Greek Loan, but 
I cannot claim to have anticipated such a great 
demand. Greece has not been a popular borrower in 
the past in this country; and up to three weeks ago 
those who knew of the advent of this issue were not 
too optimistic. I feel that in dealing with this subject 
I shall be accused of having omitted a big factor— 
‘The Stags ”: those who apply with the sole object 
of selling their allotment at a premium. Unquestion- 
ably, the Greek Loan was heavily stagged, but, in my 
opinion, the bulk of the applications were from genuine 
applicants. When dealings start next week we shall 
be able to judge. Incidentally, it is of great assistance 
in recovering for London the position of the financial 
centre of the world that a loan such as this should be 
oversubscribed so readily; and those borrowers who 
have looked to New York for assistance and have had 
to pay extravagant terms will envy the comparatively 
favourable conditions obtained by others in London. 


AUSTRIA 


That the public has confidence in the financial 
advisers of the League of Nations is not surprising 
when the results they have achieved is analysed. Take 
the case of Austria. Without wishing to minimize the 
great efforts that country has made in putting its 
house in order, it has received excellent guidance from 
the League; with the result that, despite the difficult 
times it has gone through, Dr. Zimmerman’s twenty- 
third report, recently published, shows that the revenue 
hypothecated for the service of the Austrian Loan was 
higher in October of this year than' ever before, total- 
ling no less a sum than 380 milliards, against a pre- 
vious record of 354 milliards. The Loan continues to 
be deservedly popular, and has risen this week to 96 
ex dividend. In this connexion I would again draw 
attention to the Vienna portion of the Loan, which is 
secured in exactly the same manner as the English 
Austrian 6% issue, but is a dollar issue, carries 7% 


interest, and can be procured at about $93} for $109 
stock. I am still of opinion that this is the cheapest 
portion of the Loan for British investors, particular| 
just now when the sterling value of the dollar has 
depreciated. 


TURKISH UNIFIED 


The recent demand for Turkish Unified is based on 
the assumption that sooner or later, and rather sooner 
than later, Turkey will require financing, and will, in 
her turn, want a loan. At present the Turks will not 
acknowledge that the interest on the above Loan 
should be paid in sterling, and no interest has been 
paid for two years. Under these circumstances, a 
fresh loan is out of the question. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that in sheer self-defence Turkey may have to 
accept responsibility for paying interest on the existing 
4% Loan in sterling, or at any rate pay part of the 
interest in sterling. This possibility lends a specula- 
tive value to these bonds, and I would not be surprised 
to see them go better for this reason. 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS 


In view of the interest shown in foreign issues, the 
following particulars of loans guaranteed by the 
French Government maturing within a short time may 
be of interest : 


Bons du Tresor 6% 1922, redeemable at Fcs. 500 on Sept. 
25, 1925, or Fes. 507.50, Sept. 25, 1927. 

Bons du Tresor 6% 1923, first issue redeemable at Fes. 500 
on Dec. 8, 1925, or Fes. 515.00, Dec. 8, 1928; Fes. 540.00, 
Dec. 8, 1932. 

Bons du Tresor 6% 1923, second issue redeemable at Fes, 
500 on May 20, 1926, or Fes. 515.00, May 20, 1929; Fes. 
540.00, June 27, 1933. 

Credit National 6% 1922, first issue redeemable at Fes. 500 
on Feb. 1, 1924, or Fes. 507.50, Feb. 1, 1927; Fes. 525.00, 
Feb. 1, 1932. 

Credit National 6% 1922, second issue redeemable at Fes. 
500 on July 1, 1925, or Fes. 505.00, July 1, 1928; Fes. 515,00, 
July 1, 1934; Fes. 530.00, July 1, 1940. 


The following table shows the present price and 
yield on these bonds : 


Bond. Price Yield. 
Bons du Tresor 6% 1922 sie --» 478.00 ... 13.16% 
Bons du Tresor 6% 1923, first issue ... 482.00 ... 13.09% 
Bons du Tresor 6% 1923, second issue 457.50 ... 14.34% 
Credit National 6% 1922, first issue ... 444.00 ... 13.45% 
Credit National 6% 1922, second issue 494.00 ... 12.18% 


These issues are, of course, in francs, and the high yield 
is due to the uncertainty as to the sterling value of 
the franc on maturity. 


GERMAN BANKS 


I consider that the satisfactory result of the recent 
General Election in Germany has been rather over- 
looked as a financial factor. The parties definitely 
pledged to the execution of the Dawes Scheme have 
gained about forty-five seats, and the extremists on 
each side are returned in reduced numbers. This 
should lead to a period of internal peace and prosperity 
for Germany, a state of affairs most desirable for 
Europe as a whole. If this forecast is correct, German 
banks should do well, and under these circumstances 
I favour Deutsche Bank shares, that can be bought at 
about £6 5s. 

TAuRUS 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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— }‘M:Dent BOOKS FOR XMAS. GIFTS 


& SONS 2: 
A GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


From 1880 to the Present Day. 
Gen. Editor: DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
Editorial Committee: SIR HUGH ALLEN, PROF. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, E. J. DENT, M.A., SIR 


AN INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


COSTUME AND FASHION 
Their evolution in Europe through the earlier ages. By 
HERBERT NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured plates, 
8 half-tones, and over 300 line drawings by the author. 


“ itively encyclopedic book. ... lavishly illustrated and deco- 
pt aa py “oo of information of interest to all sorts of HENRY WOOD. 
men and women.”—Daily Dispatch. %8 pp. Prospectus post free. 


q Prospectus Post Free. Crown 4to. 25s. met. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 


AN OUTSPOKEN BOOK 


THEY MAKE A DESERT 
By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy. A ruthless exposure of the evil consequences of the se- 
called Peace arising out of the imperialistic designs of France under the Poincaré regime. 


{ Descriptive Leaflet Post Free. 


BOOKS BY G. C. D. ROBERTS 
BABES OF THE WILD 
Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


“ His very name stands surely for everything dear to the wild-nature 
student.'’—Bookman. 

Large Crown 8vo., 6s. net. By the same Author. 
‘The Forge in the Forest,’ 4s. 6d. net; ‘Lovers in Acadie,’ 
4s. 6d. net; ‘Wisdom of the Wilderness (illustrated), 6s. 
net; ‘They that Walk in the Wild’ (illustrated), 6s. net. ; 
‘In che Morning of Time ’ (illustrated), 6s. net. 


PEPYS—ILLUSTRATED 


“A handy thin-paper edition, in two volumes. ... To convenience, beauty is added by thirty-four drawings in 

crayon and pen and ink by Majer Benton Fletcher, representing buildings and views mentioned by Pepys. In 

addition to these charming sketches, which are full of the atmosphere ef the diary, there are a number of photogra- 

vure portraits, one of which is from a hitherto unpublished painting ef Pepys himse!f, in possession ef Mr. Lionel 
Cust, and a facsimile of a page of the original script . . ."—Times Literary Supplement. 

2 Volumes. 15s. met. Large Cr. 8vo. 4 Illustrated Prospectus Post Free. 


EDWARD GARNETT’S 


ANTHOLOGY OF W. H. HUDSON'S WORKS 
“To dip into this anthology is to commune with a mind of rare 
originality and magnetism.”—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Mr. Garnett has 
done his work admirably in a volume which should lead new readers 
to a closer study of the Master.”"—Morning Post. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
7 ‘BIRDS IN TOWN & VILLAGE’ and ‘DEAD MAN’S 
PLACK’ have juet been added to the Popular 6/- Edition 
of W. H. HUDSON'S works. Full List of Titles post free. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BRIAN AND THE WOODFOLK 


By MARIBEL EDWIN, Illustrated by W. H. Carn. A fascinating 


Prof. Saintsbury's Collected Essays & Papers, 
1875-1920. 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature. Baudelaire to 


Anatole France. 10s. 6d. net. roup of Nature Steries for Children, by the daughter of Prof. Arthur 
With the issue of the fourth volume, this important edition is now mson. “* Sharee fluency."’"Graphic. 

complete. “It is almost impertinent to praise th: knowledge, the eolscap Ato. Ss. met. 

critical power, the erudite authority, the love of France shown in 


MOTHER NATURE STORIES 
By R. S. SHERMAN. Profusely Illustrated. A fine collection of 
Canadian Stories. 
Demy Ts. Gd. met. 


these essays.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ A treasure of information and enthu- 
siasm.""—Daily News. A pure delight.”—Saturday Review. 


Set of 4 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 42s. met. 


| 


ESSAYS By “ ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH ” 


Foolseap 8ve. Illustrated by 
6s. net. MA NY FURRO WS CLIVE GARDINER 
A New Book of Essays by the brilliant author of ‘‘ Windfalls,’’ ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind,’’ ‘“‘ Pebbles on the Shore,”’ etc. 
“‘ There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for the little commonplaces ef life and the meaning that lurks in 


them.”’—Daily News. 
“These Essays will add a multitude of readers to this author’s huge public.’”"—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY 


4 GREAT BOOK 


BLAKE'S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
With reproductions of the Illustrations. A study by 
JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. In this new edition the 
author has advanced his conception of Blake’s maturest 

masterpiece in several directions. 
Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE FAR WEST COAST 


By V. L. DENTON. With Illustrations and Maps. The 
story of a hundred years of adventure and discovery on the 
Pacific Coast of America. 

“*A record of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman. 

well-written and attractive history.”-—Times. 

“ Will fascinate all who are interested in stories of adventure.”— 
Glasgow Herald. Crown 8ve. 6s. net. 


A GREAT ANTHOLOGY 


10s. 6d. met SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 21°63. 
AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND POETRY (14th-19th CENTURIES). 


“In these thousand pages there is store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.’’—Morning Post. 
“* The preference ef one of the finest critics of the day.”.—Glasgow Herald. 


T UTIFUL EDITIONS 
THE BRONTE NOVELS (Charlotte, Anne and Emily) 


6 Volumes, with 60 Coloured Illustrations by EDMUND DULAC. 
Each 6s. net. Crown 8vo. 


THE NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN 


@ Volumes, with 96 Coloured Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. 
Each 6s. net. Crown 8vo. 


COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


19 volumes. Each 10s. 6d: net, Sold separately. 
The New Booklet—‘Joseph Conrad: The History of His 
Books,’ by RICHARD CURLE—post free on application. 


10 CHANDOS 
BOOKLET POST FREE W.C 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
London Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


“ Facts are stubborn things ” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life 


assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation COUGHS, COLDS 


“Dr COLLIS BROWNE,” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
like a Charm 


Acts COLIC A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


13 December 1924 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTs 


Miscellaneous 


GIVE GAY GIFTS 
Special Show of Charming Cards and Calenda 
PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s ‘wan 
Ask for Catalogue—see our notice in the accompanying Christ. 
mas Presents Supplement. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form ideal Christmas Gifts. All 

NEW and CLEAN as published and offered at BARGAIN. 

PRICES. Write for Christmas Catalogue. WILLIAM 

GLAISHER LTD. (Booksellers since 1852), 265, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


ENERAL INFORMATION BUREAU.—A Postal Service 
providing reliable information on many subjects, trivial, 
practical and serious. Write, enclosing stamp, to G. I. B, 
Basil Street Hotel, S.W.1. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland, 


LOLINS WANTED.—Messrs. W. E. HILL and SONS, of 

140, New Bond Street, London, one of the oldest fiddle. 

making families of Europe, are Buyers of Violins by the 
celebrated Italian makers. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. By an Editor. 

Interesting booklet sent free to all who wish to increase 

income by congenial method. It will cell you how average 
men and women can earn money by journalism or story-writing. 
Reveals great opportunities and discloses the best and least 
expensive method of training. 

Write at once to 
THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A 12, 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Residences 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


DEC. 13, |1924 


W ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


BARONS COURT. 
Country Winter Residence in two acres ground. Billiards, cards, 
dancing, etc. Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Special terms to City gentlemen. Tel. No. 404 Southend. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and beautifully furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms frem 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


For Sale 


iB Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “@a@ 


OR SALE.—Toy Yorkshire Pedigree, female, six months 
tiny, pricked ears, rich colour; 3 lbs.; appointment.— 
Warwick, 79a Manor Street, Clapham. 
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Entertainments 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily 2 to 10.45. (Sundays 6 to 10.30.) 


Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (Dec. 15, 16 and 17.) 
“THE GOLD-FISH” 
starring CONSTANCE TALMADGE. 


IRENE RICH and MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE in 
THIS WOMAN” 


Paris Fashions in Advance in Colour, ete. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (Dec. 18, 19 and 20.) 


“PIED PIPER MALONE” 
starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. 


DOROTHY MACKAILL and LOUISE DRESSER in 
“ WHAT SHALL I DO” 


Interest Film—‘‘ Six Years After ’’; Felix, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course: 

How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


SCHOOLS. The 19th annual edition of the GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official book of the Association of 
Headmistresses), now ready. Official information about schools 
(fees, scholarships, etc.), careers., 8s. post free. THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924 (official book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference), 11s. 3d. post free. Of all booksellers or 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Lrd., 31 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Gscio and BOYS’ EDUCATION—THE GREAT PUBLIC 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


TUITION BY POST 
In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


NOW READY. 


THE ROYALIST CALENDAR 
1925 


P and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Ad Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, ~ 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
BI. GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Lecdenhaii Street, Lonaon, E.C. & + 


in which is incorporated THE LOYALL ALMANACK 1650 
Price, post free, 2/3. 
Py CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


Address: SHIPLAKE HOUSE, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


or from Messrs. Poynper & Son, 
324 Gun Street, Reading ; 


or Messrs. Gotper & Son, Broad Street, Reading. 


Books 


OOKS.—Book Plates by Bayros, only 150 done, 1911, 

£2 2s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 

illus., 30s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, illus, by Odle, 13s. ;. Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 1st Illus. Edit., 13s.; Thos. Hardy’s 
Works, 22 vols., limp leather, £5 5s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir.’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 
£38 3s.; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s. ; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “‘ Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols. ;. Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Lictle 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 


Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 
Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 
WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 


A sure remedy for General Weakness. Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and Stamina. counteracts results of Overwerk, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful Specific for both Men and Women. 
The SUPFR NERVE TONIC. Price 3/- and 5/- per box. Extra 
strong 12/- per box, post free. FREE SAMPLE, together with full 
particu'ars and booklet, sent Post Free. 


WRITE AT ONCE 10 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID 


LIFE : 


£1,500,000 
£6,000,000 


FIRE : ACCIDENT 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, 2,& 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Manager and Actuary, Basil May, F.I.A. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


@ A recent expert opinion concerning the 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce: 
“The latest experience has served to explain to me, as it would 
to anybody, how it comes about that the firm has had to 
increase its production of this type, for a sweeter running 
car one is unable to imagine. . .” 

Mr. H. Massac Buist in the “Morning Post” 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


PPLEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 


13 December 1924 


1 


_ THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


DECEMBER 1s. 


A National Appeal to Trades Unions 
Security ERNEST REMNANT 
The Indiscretions of Biography 

CHARLES WHIBLEY 


A Victorian in the 20th Century 
LADY COBBE 


Christmas Meditations upon Alcohol 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Government and Power Development 
HON. H. HOOVER (Sec. Commerce, U.S.A.) 


England and France, 1914-1924 
LT.-COL. H. WORSLEY-GOUGH 


Public School Boys in Industry 
GERARD FIENNES 


The New Science of Nutrition 
J. ELLIS BARKER 
Brighton HON. MRS. STRACHEY - 


The Folly of ‘‘ The Fool” 
REV. J. WORSLEY BODEN 


Overseas Literature LIONEL STEVENSON 
Empire Supplement 
Stories—Poetry—Theatre—Books 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King 


Paul, in the County of London, by Hsrsert Reiacu, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. 


Street, Covent’ Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, oa 


Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W.6; Saturday, 


nés); in the Parish of St. 
December 13, 1924. . 
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